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The Land of 
Legend and 


Romance 


Atsttors to Great Britain should not 
fail to visit the Duchy of Corn- 
wall and the adjoining Shire of 
Devon. Scenery of surpassing beauty, 
numerous relics of an historic past, 
famous castles and picturesque old-world 
villages abound in this part of England, 
where over 2000 years of history forms 
the background of the scenes. 


At either Plymouth or Southampton you are 
at the gateway of this interesting region, while 
the train services from London (Paddington) 
will bring you to the rugged cliffs of Land’s 
End in about six and one-half hours. 


Express through services to this romantic won- 
derland are also maintained from Liverpool. 


The Great Western Railway 
Co.'s Motor Car Service enables 
the visttor to explore a great deal 
of this fascinating countryside 
without fatigue and at a small 
expense. 


For full particulars and illus- 
trated books on Cornwall and 
Devon apply to: 


R. T. LEA, General Agent 


The Great Western 
Railway Co. 


(1835-1925 ) 
315, Fifth Avenue, New York 
37, Adelaide St., East, Toronto 


Above Books may also be obtained from the Information ‘Bureau of this magazine, free of charge 


: | London’s Leading Ladies’ 
Hairdressers 


(40 Private Salons Staffed by Experts) 
Fixed Prices 


‘“SULTIMA”’ 


(A fascinating transformation) 


EMILE 


24625 (onduit ¢ St, 
LONDON... 


Depts. for~ 
Permanent Waving, 
Hair-Tinting, Manicure, 
(New Method), Etc. 


Call up Mayfair 6263 (3 lines) for an 
appointment at-your Hotel or at the Salons 


EMILE, Ltd., LONDON and PARIS 


GRANDEST TOURS 


Wonderful Fiords Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by magnificent swift Saloon 
Steamer ‘‘Columbia,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and calling en route at 
the beautiful Clyde Watering ‘Places of Dunoon and 
Rothesay, thence by the famous Kyles of Bute, Crinan 
Canal and Firth of Lorn. 


OBAN TO STAFFA AND IONA is the grandest One- 


KO 


day Tour in the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave in 
the Island of Staffa, St. Columbia’s sacred Isle of Iona, 
with its ancient Cathedral, and the burying place of the 
Scottish Kings, and passing the ancient Castles of Dunollie, 
Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Mingarry, and Gylen, also Tober- 
mory Bay, where lies the Armada specie ship. 


OBAN TO INVERNESS via beautiful Loch Linnhe and 


w 


Loch Eil, passing the scenes of the adventures of Alan 
Breck, the hero of Robert Louis Stevenson’s famous novel, 
“Kidnapped,” viewing Glencoe, the scene of the great 
massacre, and calling at the ancient little town of Fort 
William, sheltering pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, 
Britain’s highest mountain, through the famous Cale- 
donian Canal, Loch Oich and Lochness, the land of Prince 
Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 


SCOTLAND'S | 


/ “The Royal Route’’ Tours 
_ 119 Hope Street — 


Glasgow, Scotland 


If these tours are not in your itinerary, your 

. visit to Europe is incomplete—tell your travel 

; agent to include them, or apply direct to 
DAVID MAC BRAYNE, LTD. 


* 
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DEC.3” FROM NEW YORK 


World Cruj,. 


BEFORE THE NEXT 


ON THE WORLD’S 4 GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


What a promise in this itinerary! You eat 
Thanksgiving’s turkey at nome. Spend 
Christmas in the Holy Land. Celebrate New 
Year’s in Cairo. Go through India in cool, 
green January. Reach Japan for the plum- 
blossoms. And— happy thought — you foil 
winter at both ends—leaving Dec. 3, return- 
ing April 10.... But more! To make the prom- 
ise come true, you have—Canadian Pacific. 
a That means everything. This vast system main- 
e tains regular service two-thirds way round the 
2 world. It takes you every inch of 27,300 miles 
under its own management. It shows you: 

through 20 countries with its own staff. It 

obtains for you guest-of-honor courtesies, 

through its resident agents and influential 
connections.... And throughout, Canadian 
. Pacific service, to sweeten life with little at- 
y tentions; and The Empress of Scotland that 
4-time cruise favorite of 25,000 tons....Surely, 
) it is wonderful to see the world in such a way 
. ....Next Dec. 3 is not so far away. . Better 
: reserve now. 


Helpful Literature 


Compiled by cruise experts. Inquire yourlocalagent, 
or nearest Canadian Pacific Agent. New York, 344 
Madison Avenue, Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Boulevard. 
Other principal cities. Personal service, if desire 4. 
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Both old and new addresses 


Of all travel possibilities, the trip which encircles the For Next Winter , 


globe is incomparably the most interesting 3 memorable. 


Round the World Cruise 


When considering a Round the World Cruise 
keep in mind these three fundamental factors: 


q The Route should be well planned, and, above all, complete; for 


Mediterranean Cruise 


Visiting Algiers, Nice, Monte Carlo, Palermo, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, - Bethlehem, Beyrouth, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Cattaro, Venice, Syracuse, 
Naples, etc. Sailing January 28, 1926 on the 
S.S. “Samaria”—66 days. Rates $925 & up. 


usually this trip is made but once. 
The Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise is more comprehensive than 
any other cruise, visiting the countries that are ordinarily in- 
cluded and adding Australia, New Guinea, New Zealand and 
‘Tasmania—for the first time in cruise history. 


The Time should be convenient for departure and return and 


West Indies Cruises 


The S.S. ‘‘Columbus” (32,000 tons) is the largest 
ship ever to sail to the West Indies. Sailing 
January 30 and February 25, 1926. 


should be the best season for the various countries visited. 
The Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise will sail on October 10, visit- 
ing Japan in the chrysanthemum season; India, before the hot 
weather begins and the Riviera when it is gayest. 

The Ship, which will be the home of cruise members for five 


months should be new and thoroughly up-to-date in every 
detail—comfortable in public rooms, staterooms and decks. 


The Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise-Ship—‘“Carinthia’’, of 20,000 
tons, is the newest of the Cunard liners and was designed espe- 
~ cially for cruising—wide decks, gymnasium and swimming pool, 
hot and cold running water in every room. Rates $2,000 & up. 


Spring Mediterranean Cruise 


Sailing April 3, 1926, for Madeira, Algeria, Spain, 
Sardinia, Tunisia, Malta, Greece, Sicily, Italy, 
the Riviera, France, England. 


Write for Booklets and Ship Plans 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


Cor. of Beacon & Park Sts., Boston 
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|'American Visitors to Europe 


should not fail to call and see Vickery’s Special- 
ties: the most interesting collection of Novelties 
|| inLondon. All Travelling and Motoring Requi- 
| sites, Dressing Cases, Bags, Bill Cases, Fine 
Leather Goods, Ivory, Tortoiseshell, Gold and 
Silver, Jewellery, etc. 


Fully Illustrated catalog 
free on request. 


UV }CKERY 


Miniature Dressing Bag for Car or Train. Fitted all Sterling 
Silver, $115. Silver Gilt, $135. Fitted Solid Gold, $525. 


177 @ 183 
REGENT ST, 


LONDON, 
W7-1- 
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OLD GLASS IN LONDON 


VISIT THE COLLECTION OF 


Fine 
English 
and Irish 
| Table Glass 


Coloured 
Glass 
Millefiori 
Glass Paper 
Weighis 
and Rare 
Specimens of 
all Kinds 
Detailed 
Monthly List 
Post Free 


IO cents 


TRADE 
SUPPLIED 


Near 
Expert in Old English and Irish Glass DER Mere 
8 St. Mary Abbott's Ter., Kensington te aia Oe 
LONDON, W. 14 (TEL. PARK 4805) 
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“Finders, keepers, 


losers, weepers” 


too often comes true 
when you lose your 
pocket money 


Anyone who has lost money out of pocket will tell you 
how true it is. And if you want to insult the loser, just 
ask him if he ever got it back. 


If, on the other hand, he happened to be carrying his 
money in travelers cheques he will probably say: “I 
should worry. I'll get it back. It’s no possible good to 
anyone but me. No crook could use it, except by forg- 
ing my name, and if he does that they’ll get him sure. 
You see, it was in travelers cheques.’ And then he 
will laugh. 


The loss of money is no laughing matter unless it 
was in travelers cheques— 


American Express 
Iravelers Cheques 


—the safest and most serviceable form of 
money for pocket use at home or abroad. 


Easy to obtain, easy to use—spendable anywhere—acceptable 
everywhere. 

Far better than your own personal cheques, which so often 
require identification. The American Express Co. is one of the best 
and most widely known financial and commercial institutions in the 
world. Its credit is never questioned. Its travelers cheques repre- 
sent its credit. 

Your personal signature, twice, upon these cheques, once when 
you purchase them, again when you spend them, insures the safety 
of the money you invest in them. 

Far better than any kind of loose money. If lost or stolen you 
simply report to the nearest American Express office and your loss 
has immediate attention. 

Besides, to carriers of American Express Travelers Cheques is 
extended the helpful personal service of experienced and locally 
well-known men in more than 26,700 Express offices in the United 
States and Canada, as well as everywhere abroad. 


They come in $10, $20, $50 and $100 cheques, bound in a 
small, handy wallet. Ask your banker about them. They 
cost 75c per $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS AND 
EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour through 
American Express Travel Department. 


oe 
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; OUTSIDE THE KREMLIN AT THE GATE OF THE REDEEMER 


Nearly three hundred years ago the Tzar Alexis decreed that no man should pass through this great gate, one of five leading into the Krem- 
lin, with his head covered. ‘Today that decree is still strictly enforced. The lower part of the tower was built by an Italian in the 
fifteenth century, and the belfry was added by an English architect more than one hundred years later. For generations the peasants 
have had their market stalls outside this gate which opens from the famous Red Square of Moscow. To the Russian the Kremlin is a 


holy spot, for it symbolizes the combined power of Church and State. 
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IHOSE WHO WORSHIPPED THE SUN 


Forerunners of the Incas—Under Incan Rule—Socialism and the Guild System—The Fighting 


Mapuches—The Peril of the Continent 


By A. Hyatr VERRILL 


(The following article, one of a series on the more unusual phases of life in South America, will be included in Mr. 
Verrill’s book, “Down the West Coast of South America,’ which will be published in the fall.) 


EFORE the advent of 
Manco Capac and the 
establishment of the 

can Empire, the Indians 
10 inhabited the area that 
now Peru, Bolivia and 
uile, were divided into in- 
merable tribes and races 
ving little or nothing in 
mmon. Under the Incas, 
any of these were welded 
fo a more or less homo- 
neous commonwealth, the 
eryday language of which 
is the Quichua. But the 
cas were far too wise to 
empt to mould the widely 
verse tribes and races into 
composite whole for, be- 
x Indians themselves, they 
derstood the Indian’s 
ychology, the Indian’s 
nservatism, his stubborn- 
ss, especially when 
iven, his fear and distrust 
all innovations and 
anges, and his almost 
natical love for and ad- 
rence to ancient tribal 
es, life and customs. So, 


e all who have been suc- ~ 


ssful colonizers, the Incas 
opted measures to meet 
nditions, cutting their 
‘thes to fit the ‘cloth; and 
re content to let each 
be or race follow its own 
as as to life, customs and 
ner affairs, as it had done 
9m time immemorial, just 
long as the Incan rule 

law were recognized, 

d the allotted taxes or 
bute paid for the upkeep 
the empire and its king. 


ticularly was this the case in the outlying districts. Although 
nominally extended into the land of the Chilean Mapuches, or | 
they are now more commonly called the Araucanians ; into the 
strict inhabited by the warlike Panos and Chanos of the Beni 
lley of Bolivia, and through the tropical interior “‘montafia” of 
ru, where dwelt the Chunchus and the Campos, as well as far 
yond Lake Titicaca and into the Yungas, inhabited by the 
ibes of Carib stock, the Inca civilization, left these tribes prac- 
ally untouched, even though they paid annual tribute to the 
can empire. And the Incas, even with their well-organized 
mies, their tremendous resources and their superior civilization, 


A QUICHUA WOMAN OF CUZCO 


In contrast to those of their race who inhabit the high Andean valleys 

of central Peru, the Quichuas in the district about Cuzco and Lake Titicaca 

are ragged, filthy, improvident and are inveterate coca addicts and heavy 

drinkers, partly through exploitation by the whites. They hate the white 
race though they dare not show it. 


the shores of Lake Titicaca. 


could never conquer these 
hordes of implacable sav- 
ages. Undoubtedly they 
realized that it would cost 
more than it was worth, 
both in lives and riches, to 
subdue or even to attempt 
to subdue them, and they 
unquestionably realized 
that even if these tribes 
were brought wholly under 
Incan rule they could not be 
retained there. In fact the 
Incas took much the same 
attitude as England has 
taken towards many of her 
colonies. Just as England 
permits the native princes 
of India to rule their own 
people, who follow their 
own religions, rites and cus- 
toms as though Great 
Britain had no foothold in 
the land, so the Incas left 
the unconquerable Ma- 
puches, the ever hostile 
Panos, the stocky man-eat- 
ing Yungas, and the 
Campos with their deadly 
poisoned arrows, pretty 
much to themselves. Only 
the Andean, the coastal and 
the nearer trans-Andean 
tribes came wholly under 
the Incas’ rule, and prac- 
tically all of these were 
of two racial stocks, the 
Aymaras and the Quichuas, 
though these were split up 
into numerous tribes and 
sub tribes, such as the Chin- 
chas and Nazcas in the 
mountains, the Huanucuyus, 
Cajamarcas and Porcas in 
the north and central re- 


gions, the Chutas in what is now Bolivia, and the Huancas about 


It was in fact as diverse a population with as widely differing - 
ideals, traditions, physical characteristics and other attributes as 
one can well imagine, and how the Incas ever succeeded in keeping 
it in hand is little less than miraculous. 

With the butchery of Atahualpa, the last Inca, by the Dons, and 
the disruption of the empire, the component human parts that 
had formed it quickly reverted to their original condition. From 
their great and populous cities, both on the coast and in the 
mountains, they drifted away to the original homes of their fore- 


8 


fathers in remote, inaccessible spots. Only the ruins of adobe 
buildings and masonry, the vast cemeteries, the splendid irriga- 
tion systems, the enormous burial mounds that are scattered every- 
where along the coast, in the valleys and among the Andean 
heights remind us that once the land was inhabited by a teem- 
ing population with well laid out, solidly built towns, excellent 
roads, aqueducts and irrigation plants, cultivated fields and holy 
cities; with impressive temples, veritable Indian “Meccas,’ such 
as Pachacamac, to which the Incan people made pilgrimages 
for hundreds of miles before the bloody days of Pizzaro, 

Although the empire, as 
such, vanished; though the 
Indians reverted to barbarism 
if not semi-savagery; though 
they forgot many of the arts 
and cast aside the civilization 
and the wise laws of the 
Incas, still, even today, the 
Inca influence is strongly in 
evidence among practically all 
the tribes whose ancestors 
were subjects of the strange 
empire, 

Practically all of the living 
Peruvian. Indians speak the 
Quichua tongue, as do thou- 
sands in Bolivia. Even in the 
far off Beni, in the Yungas 
district, in the Chanchomayo 
far in the south of Chile, the 
Indians speak either the Qui- 
chua dialect of the Incan em- 
pire or embody many 
Quichua words in their na- 
tive tongues. Everywhere, 
too, one finds striking resem- 
blanees between the arts and 
products of these living In- 
dians and those we find 
buried with the Incan dead. 
Many, as I have already 
mentioned, still call them- 
selves “Incas,” and innumer- 
able thousands have not the 
remotest idea to what tribe 
or race they belong, but call 
themselves by the compre- 
hensive names of Quichuas 
or Aymaras. To a large ex- 
tent also, these present day 
Indians follow the socialistic 
customs of the Incas, al- 
though the socialism is con- 
fined to the limits of each 
settlement or village and does 
not extend to neighbors. And 
it has become such an in- 
volved, complicated sort of 
socialism with so many in- 
tricacies and so many varia- 
tions and exceptions that it 
seems hopelessly puzzling, at 
least to a white man, .requir- 


‘most remarkable and serves to obstruct progress, fellowship - 


Lie 


solidarity among the Indians, yet it has its advantages. It regs 
in a high perfection of skill in each particular art or industry 
forces the various individuals and communities to barter and f 
with others, for seldom does one community produce all the n 
sities of life, and it places the settlements on a commercial ha 
If each man or woman, or each village, raised, carded and dj 
wool; spun the thread; wove the blankets, rugs, mantas % 
ponchos; knitted the socks and caps; tanned the hides and p 
pared all the other articles used or required by the Indians, t 
would be even more poye 
stricken, even less progr 
sive, even less provident ff 
they are. But if an Inde 
in need of a poncho or a 
or a woman requiring a pe 
coat or a manta, must p 
force trade or purchase | 
desired article from the me 
bers of other tribes or 4 
lages who produce them, 
or she must produce in tt 
some article which can be ¢ 
changed, or sold for m 
with which to purehadll 
goods required. The dir 
result of this state of affa 
is the Indian market which 
universal in the interi 
towris and is the most str 
ing, interesting, colorful a 
picturesque sight of Pert 
hinterland. As the Indian 
a born trader, rivalling t 
original Yankee in this + 
spect, the market is to hin 
delight and a recreation, 
well as a source of revent 
Were it not for the mark 
where nine-tenths of 1 
goods are exchanged 4 
comparatively little currer 
changes hands, the mono 
nous life of these aborieit 
would be absolutely unbes 
able. Even as it iS; 
marvels that the Indians ¢ 
exist under their ever-pres¢ 
burdens of dreary clima 
mountain hardship, endl 
toil, miserable homes, unsai 
tary conditions, depressi 
surroundings and total la 
of amusements, diversio 
or companionship. 4 
It is little wonder that t 
Peruvian Indian of f 
mountains and the hig 
trans-Andean regions 
morose, timid, aloof, dit 
and ignorant; that his fa 
is seamed, wrinkled a 
leathery; that always up 


ey volumes fully to describe INDIAN FARMS AND INCAN TERRACES his features he wears 
and explain, So, too, the hunted, hopeless, pathetica 
guilds that were established, The Indian save in Pee valleys look like a crazy quilt of satl expression. Natura 
maintained and fostered un- green. Beyond them, in this picture, there may be seen ancient , : ile = 3 
der. the “Incas still’ survive. Incan terraces on the mountain sides. In the mountain districts pera: eer 
One village or communit arable land is 80. hard to find that every inch that is possible to use 5 St en 
a] age y; is under cultivation. The old Incan terraces are almost as perpen- race had all their indivi 
for example, may be wholly. dicular as a modern office building. uality destroyed under t 


composed of wool growers; 

the next may be a village of 

dyers; the next colony may devote all its time to spinning thread ; 
the inhabitants of the neighboring village may weave beautiful 
ponchos; another’s people may be rug makers; others makers of 
caps or gloves; others tanners, and so on indefinitely. Often, one 
will find two little villages, almost within speaking distance of 
ach other, and yet in one the customs, the industries, even the 
costumes and appearance of the people, will be wholly distinct 
from those in the other. While this peculiar conservatism appears 


socialistic Incan rule whi 

reduced communities to t 
status of human ant-hills with the individual wholly subservie 
to the good of the whole. Under the Dons they were grout 
down, enslaved, forced to labor like beasts or worse; robbed | 
all they possessed; treated like dogs, until they became a cowé 
terrorized, spiritless lot. Today they are scarcely better o 
Though nominally free and with the same rights as other inhal 
tants of the republic yet they are in many ways little better thi 
slaves. They are paid a miserable pittance for the hardest labe 


The industrious woman of the 
Peruvian Andes is able to ac- 
complish two things at ,once, 
for besides carrying her child 
| on her back she also plys her 
| weaving stick. 
| 

| 


ribery or influence. They are 
lobbed of their sheep and other live- 
tock by any Tom, Dick or Harry 
rho happens to want fresh meat 
nd doesn’t want to pay for it. 
Cheir homes are invaded and the 
|ccupants turned out of doors by 
‘ny white man who happens to be 
vertaken by darkness and desires 
ree lodging. And they are looked 
own upon, despised, cursed, kicked, 
eaten by Peruvians, Americans, 
British, any and all alike, yes, even 
ry the Cholos of mixed ee or 
Re mestizos. 

Yet the Indian is the Rey inant 
lace, the mainstay of Peru, the 
jeople upon whom the country de- 
ends for its labor, its supplies, its 
ood, its mining industries, its pros- 
yerity and its army. 

As if the Indian had not suffered 
mough at the hands of his fellow 
nen, nature has added to the score. 
de dwells in the sternest, hardest, 
nost hopeless and depressing of en- 
‘ironments. His home is a hovel 
£ stones or mud+bricks. His bed 
8 a hide laid upon the cold bare 
‘arth. His fuel is llama dung or 
he -yaretta, and his food is frozen 
yotatoes. He is exposed to the bit- 
er cold winds of the Andes and he 
ives in the rarified air of high al- 
itudes. Only by incessant, heart- 
wreaking toil can he glean his 
heager’ crop of stunted wheat, 
uarble-like potatoes or flinty beans 
rom the stone-riddled; thin, unpro- 
luctive soil, and to move anywhere 


They cannot call even 
their arid, frost-bitten 
lands their own. They 
are tempted with vile 
rum and worthless gee- 
gaws by  unprincipled 
traders and _ exploiters, 
and they are kept hope- 
lessly in debt. They are 
wheedled and frightened 
into donating far more 
than they can afford to 
the upkeep of churches 
whose religion they 
neither believe nor un- 
derstand, and for the 
maintenance of ease-lov- 
ing priests who will not 
give them Christian 
burial without pay. Their 
women and girls are 
looked upon as fair prey 
by every sensual official, 
policeman or private in- 
dividual who can safe- 
guard himself by 


he must scale precipitous 
heights or descend 
equally precipitous cliffs. 
Is there any wonder that 
he is discouraged, and 
improvident; that he 
seeks to allay the pangs 
of hunger that never 
cease gnawing at his 
vitals by chewing the 
coca leaf? Can anyone 
blame him if, in the rare 
intervals when he can se- 
cure it, he seeks to forget 
his lot and warm his 
blood with fiery rum, 
and, drinking overmuch, 
becomes hilarious, noisy, 
besotted, but never quar- 
relsome or dangerous? 
What other race, may 
I ask, would do better 
under similar conditions ? 
How ‘long would any 
other man survive under 
such crushing burdens 


AN OLD SPANISH DOORWAY IN CUZCO 


The arms above the lintel and the doorway itself are 
relics of the days when Spanish rule rested heavily 


upon the City of the Sun. 


The present inhabitants of 


Cuzco, of which the Indians standing near the door are 
fine specimens, are the descendants of the Incas who 
built the city before the coming of the Spaniards. 


The vases found among the 
ruins of the City of the Sun 
are grotesque in design. The 
Incas worked in both clay and 
metal, and were extremely 
skilled in working bronze. 


without going stark, raving mad? 

But the Indian of the Andean 
highlands not only survives and 
keeps his reason, but retains health, 
strength, a measure of plumpness, 
and an optimistic contentment, or at 
least no resentment for his lot. The 
very hardships he is forced to face 
from birth until death have devel- 
oped in him a sturdiness, a resis- 
tance, a power to endure fatigue, to 
be immune to cold, and an ability 
to be comfortable without comforts, 
that is absolutely marvelous. De- 
spite all statements to the contrary, 
the Quichua is not lacking in senti- 
ment, in affection, in appreciation of 
the finer things of life. He is ri- 
diculously, almost fanatically patri- 
otic and fond of his own particular 
locality. He loves his llamas or his 
donkeys with the intense affection 
of a Highland shepherd for his col- 
lie. He is attached to his family 
and while he is by no means demon- 
strative he loves his wife and his 
children, and seldom does he return 
from a journey to the nearest out- 
post of civilization without a toy or 
trinket, a bright ribbon or a gaudy 
handkerchief, perhaps some cheap 
jewelry or even a horrible chromo, 
as presents for his little ones or — 
their mother. Also, he will stand 
for hours, silent, expressionless, 
showing no slightest sign of appre- 
ciation, admiration or pleasure, be- 
fore a picture, a statue or a‘display 
of photographs. He will remain 
indefinitely, as if in a trance or 
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under an 
hypnotic 
spell, listen- 
jen SatOmbalne 
raucous 
sounds of a 
battered 
gramophone 
or the dis- 
GOLGI artist 
notesofa 
wheezy, tin- 
panny piano. 
If he has 
any prefer- 
ences in the 
Matven or 
att it is for 
subjects 
which we 
would deem 
morbid, de- 
pressing or 
gruesome. 
He loves a 
crucifix, the 
image of a 
martyred 
Sali mits the 
picture of a 
soul in pur- 
faeo wn y.-OL 
hell, not for 
its religious 
significance, 
but for the 
same reason that he loves scenes of battle or of death. This 
is not because he is cruel or callous or loves bloodshed. He 
would never stand for the bullfights with their disembowelled 
horses which are attended and applauded by the ladies and girls 
OLwmiae : 
and he is 
far less 
cruel than 
the white 
Peruvians 
at’ thier 
best. But 
there is 
s o mething 
in his make 
up or his 
psychology 
that de- 
mands the 
sad and the 
pathetic 
rather than 
the cheer- 
fal anid 
gay. Even 
his music, 
played on 
Pan’s pipes 
Ou) Olena 
flute, is 
plaintive, 
wailing, 
often heart 
rending, as 
though the 
notes were 
la m enting 
the tragedy 
of his race, 
the down- 
iravllacn'd. 
decadence 
of the In- 
Castner hee 


The ceremonious greeting of Peruvian natives 

savors more of the warm countries of the 

Orient than of the colder handshake of the 
north, But even the Eskimos rub noses! 


INDIANS PRAYING BEFORE THE CATHEDRAL 


In modern times the cathedral of the Christian Spaniard has replaced the pagan Temple of the Sun, and 


the Titicaca Indian, descendant of the proud Inca, worships at this Copacabana shrine. 
Indians today pay tribute to a religion which they do not understand and in which they. do not believe. 
44 
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“ie 
eternal hardships that are his heritage, and the hopeless iain 
that seems his. 4 

It must not, however, be assumed that all the Indians of Pert 
are identical in characteristics, customs, or temperament. They 
vary greatly according to their environment, their race and thes 
past. In the high Andean valleys of Central Peru the Quichua 
are fairly prosperous, are happy and contented, and reflect th 
improved position and their outlook on life in their faces. T 
are better dressed, are more cleanly, or perhaps merely less filth 
they are not so much addicted to the use of coca, and are less oftet 
beastly drunk than those of their race elsewhere. They are splem 
didly built and vary in color from dark olive to coppery brows 
and are a docile, quiet, hard-working and industrious lot. | In 
district about Cuzco and Lake Titicaca, on the other hand, 
Quichuas are ragged, filthy, improvident, and are inveterate ¢ 
addicts and heavy drinkers. In place of smiles and grins the 
wear gloomy scowling brows, their eyes are shifty and distrustful 
and one feels that there is a lurking hatred in their hearts for 
all white men, even though they dare not show it. But comparet 
to the Aymaras, the Quichuas, regardless of the district whenet 
they come, are the best natured, the most trustful and the mos 
peaceful of men. 

The Aymaras are naturally quick tempered, cruel, cantankerous 
and unruly, and while they are semi or wholly civilized out 
wardly, and are peaceable enough as a whole, they will neve 
submit to the same treatment at the hands of the whites as the 
Quichuas. And, back in the montafia or tropical belt of Peru’ 
hinterland, are still other and wholly distinct tribesmen. Thes 
are usually classed under the rather ambiguous term of “Chun: 
chos” by the Peruvians, but as “Chuncho,” means literally merelj 
a wild or uncivilized Indian, its application to these tribes is ne 
indication of their racial status or relationships. As a matter 0} 
fact there are a number of distinct tribes among the Chunchos 
though all are of the same racial. stock, having similar charac 
teristics, customs and dialects. The Chunchos are by no mean 
nomadic barbarians, however. Even the more remote, cultivate 
little farms and are far from ignorant of various arts. They 
weave excellent cotton cloth, make beautiful bead and basket work 
and wear curious costumes consisting of a cassock-like gown 01 
woven and dyed cotton with a simply made, hood-like hea¢ 
covering 
the whol 
so strik 
ingly lik 
the garb 0 
a Francis 
can Fria 
that ther 
is litte 
doubt tha 
the Indian: 
have copie¢ 
their gar 
ments from 
those & 
the padres 

U pot 
t he aa 
breasts, like 
ban doliers 
strung ove! 
their shoul. 
ders, am 
drapeé¢ 
broad _ belt: 
of white 
and black 
seeds ar- 
ranged if 
contrasting 
patterns; 
necklets of 
teeth anc 
beads 
claws and 
g ee -gaws 
are about 
t be ie 
throats; 
dried skins 


Thousands of 


of bright col- 
ored birds 
and parrot 
feathers 
imi see the 
edge of the 
monk - like 
head covering 
and the belts, 
and to com- 
plete the cos- 
tume, a crown 
of plaited 
bamboo or 
cane iS worn, 
at the back of 
which are 
several long, 
bright colored 
feathers or 
plumes. In 
color these 
tribes are dis- 
tinctly brown, 
usually of a 
reddish - yel- 
low tinge, and 
as a rule their 
features are 
from attractive or reassuring, more especially as they are 
jally hideously painted. Their arms are powerful bows and 
ig arrows, and while it has beenclaimed that they use blow- 
‘as with poisoned darts I have been unable to find any traces 
such weapons among them. Farther north, however, in the 
agle country of the Amazon valley, dwell savage tribes who 
ploy poisoned arrows and who are notorious head hunters, 
ile in the montafia of the south are the Indians of Carib stock 
“Yungas,” as they are called. These, although as uncivilized 
| the Chunchos and still using bows and arrows, show many 
‘ms of Inca influence. Their magnificent ponchos of cotton are 
\tinetly Incan; they wear the typical ear-flapped, nightcap-like 
ad covering which is so universal among the Quichuas and 
ees. and which was probably patterned after the casques of 
» Spaniards; and much of their language is Quichua inter- 
ngled: with Carib words. Going even farther in the opposite 
rection, to the northwest, we find remnants of still other tribes 
out Chimbote, Salaverry and Paita. These people are short 
'd stocky physically, far inferior to the mountain, highland or 
en the montafia tribes, and are very dark, often almost black. 


Indian herdsmen from the outlying mountain 
district near Cuzco bring down loads of alpaca 
wool to sell in the city. There are whole vil- 
lages that are devoted solely to wool growing. 
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Few, ifany, 
of them speak 
their aborigi- 
naltongue, 
although they 
retain many 
of the arts of 
their ances- 
tors. And the 
basketry de- 
signs and the 
forms of their 
pottery are as 
distinctively 
Incan as those 
of the Qui- 
chuas. In- 
deed, many of 
their earthen- 
wate objects 
are identical 
file eet hOnarTiy 
shape and 
style of deco- 
ration with 
those found 
in the pre- 
Int GAC Oke ee 
graves. 
About Cal- 
lao and Lima one also sees many Indians, and the Indian vendors 
of Peru’s capital are among its most colorful and picturesque 
features. These aborigines, who are mostly light colored, with 
rather pleasing regular features are all Quichuas and the majority 
are from the mountain districts. But there are many who are 
apparently direct descendants of the agricultural tribes who culti- 
vated the fertile Lima Valley and dwelt in the great adobe cities 
and villages whose ruins are to be seen everywhere between Lima 
and Callao, and between the capital and Miraflores. According 
to the old Spanish accounts there were over twenty of these 
populous villages in the Lima valley when the Dons arrived on 
the scene. But all were relentlessly destroyed and today there 
is not an Indian village in the entire valley. Even the few remain- 
ing Indians, who eke out an existence by peddling fruit, vege- 
tables and milk in Lima, or who cultivate their little farms in 
the valley, have lost all knowledge of aboriginal arts, have for- 
gotten their mother tongue and, aside from their unmistakable 
features, color, hair and costumes, are merely everyday Peruvians. 
(Continued on page 38) 


There are no high wage scales for the South 

American Indian. Most of them work in the 

fields for twenty-five cents a day or are im- 

pressed for long periods of labor for the price 
of a small quantity of coca leaves. 


a ; A GREAT CUT IN THE EMERALD MINES OF COLUMBIA 


The mén stand upon narrow terraces in the great open cuts, from which they pry loose the rock with long crowbars. 
Indian labor is employed in these mines which are the most important in the 


» more inspectors who direct the work and collect the stones. 


Each group has two or 


world. The industry goes back to the days of the Spanish conquest, and Spain reaped a rich harvest which she used to pursue her dream of 


world imperialism. | 


In fie Incan days the Indians worked the mines for their own benefit, and many of the stones were sent far to the south 


to enrich the Temple of the Sun. 


-* 
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EAST FLATTOP MOUNTAIN AND THE PLAINS 


Here one can see the edge of the great mountain range that moved eastward, to the left, out over the plains». 
Fault, where the plains broke away and became mountains, is at the base of the cliff above the wooded slope. 
A solid block, twenty miles or more in width and nearly sixty miles long, 


avalanche. 


The famous Lewis Overthrust 
This is not a mere landslide or ~ 
was not only raised upward, but thrust outward for fully 


fifteen miles upon the prairies. 


THE MOUNTAINS THAT MOVED 


Before History Began—Mountains That Were Sea Floors—How the Mountains Moved—The 
Burying of the Plains—Oysters a Mile Above the Sea 


By Wiirtam C. ALDEN 
U. S. Geological Survey 


outlying mountain groups well worthy of a visit, we gradually 

approach the great Cordillera, the mighty Rocky Mountains 
which extend southward at the western border of the plains and 
whose fastnesses comprise the wonderland of Glacier National 
Park and the Teton, Sun, and Dearborn river country. Before 
us in the hazy distance we catch glimpses of the shining snow 
clad peaks blending with the softness of fleecy sunlit clouds or 
piercing the threatening thunderheads that roll up from the west. 
As we traverse the Blackfeet 
Indiai: Reservation west of the 


ie the Little Rockies and the Bearpaws which are 


force has been at work and has spent itself in thrusting eastward 
crumpling the rocks of the plains like sheets of tissue paper. Ws 
near the mountain wall,—to the north Chief Mountain raises’ it 
majestic craggy head high above the plains, which seem to pas 
beneath its feet. The eye sweeps southward along the mightt 
rampart as far as it can see, and everywhere the plains seem t 
pass beneath the mountains. 

Here in Glacier Park there are not a lot of great volcanoe 
built up each by itself, like the mighty cones of Shasta, Tacoma 
and Mt. Hood, by poured ou 
lavas and piled up debris throw! 


town of Cutbank we begin to 
note a change. ‘The strata no 
longer lie flat and undisturbed. 


out by tremendous explosions 
No, here is one vast block of th 
earth’s crust almost coextensiv 


They begin to show wavy un- 
dulations which gradually pass 
into closely crumpled folds. The 
worn-off edges of upturned beds 
of sandstone project above the 
lower lands in long lines of hog- 
back ridges as though they once 
shot upward into the air. Thick 
beds of oyster shells no longer 
lie flat as they accumulated on 
the bottom of the ancient sea, 
but now stand on edge. Still 
farther west the folds seen in 
the bluffs and coulee sides are 
mashed and broken, faulted and 
thrust over. toward the east. 
The general aspect of the plains 
is much the same as farther east, 
but evidently something has 
happened here. 

As we try to grasp the mean- 
ing of all thesé contortions of 
the rocky beds a feeling of awe 
gradually creeps over us as if 
something. dreadful had hap- 
something far beyond 
our ken. Some tremendous 


THE LEWIS OVERTHRUST FAULT IN GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK 


It is clear to see how the originally level rock layers were 

gradually raised and pushed eastward so that they became moun- 

In the ordinary, normal prairies 
one would have to drill for thousands of feet to reach the upper- 

/ most rocks, and yet, in Glacier National Park, these same rocks 
shave been’so thrust upward that they compose mountains rising 
high above the plains instead of being thousands of feet below them. _,, 


tains which overrode the plains. 


with the area of Glacier Park 
nearly fifteen hundred squat 
miles in extent and thousand 
of feet thick, composed © 
bedded rocks that were lait 
down on the bottoms of ancien 
seas. This block, the mountai 
torrents, the frosts and ava 
lanches of countless winters ant 
the greater glaciers of the Ie 
Age, have carved into a gloriou 
Switzerland. 

At the southeast end o 
Glacier National Park the Grea 
Northern Railway traverses + 
gap in the mountain range. Th 
summit of this gap is Maria 
Pass, 5215 feet above sea level 
Through this Pass the Roosevel 
Highway is being constructed 
beside the railway leading west 
ward from the Plains to an 
down the Middle Fork of Flat 
head River. Along the nortl 
side of the Pass, a smooth slope 
once largely wooded, but lon 
ago swept by forest fires, rise 


MOUNTAINS ENCLOSING SWIFTWATER VALLEY 


The great fault that moved the mountains runs along the base of Mount Allen. 
range of Glacier National Park is nearly fifteen hundred square miles in extent and many thousands = 
of feet thick, yet it is composed of rocks that once formed the bottom of ancient seas. 


the foot of a great cliff of buff limestone. This rock is known 
the Altyn limestone, being named from a defunct mining camp 
' Swiftcurrent Valley, whose cabins, thirst parlors, and poker 
\laces are crumbling to a dust almost as impalpable as the shat- 
red hopes of the wealth and glory of the long abandoned “cop- 
‘ry mine” on the shores of Cracker Lake. Much more enduring 
| the cliff of Altyn limestone, yet even that has passed through 
‘cissitudes. As viewed from the railway in Marias Pass, the 
mestone cliff may be seen extending southwestward from the 
ountain front near Glacier Park Station, through the Pass and 
radually descending the mountain slope mile by mile to a point 
tar Fielding Station, fifteen miles from the east front of the 
ountains, where it reaches the bottom of the valley and disap- 
tars. Examination of cuts along the railway and of ravines 
ishing the wooded slope 
‘ows that as far. west as 
ielding the slope below the 
iff of Altyn limestone is 
aderlain by closely crum- 
led, folded and faulted beds 
shale and sandstone which 
re in truth the direct con- 
‘nuation of the Cretaceous 
peks beneath the plains. It 
‘ill also be remembered that 
s we crossed a belt ten to 


‘led, folded and faulted as 
a tremendous force push- 
jg from the west. In places 
jt the base of the cliff of 
ltyn limestone in Elk. Sum- 
jut, Red and Squaw moun- 
ains one may see and may 
ven feel with his hand that 
he under surface of the mas- 
ive limestone ledge is 
moothly polish and slicken- 
ided as if the limestone had 
pped under enormous pres- 
ure on the underlying crum- 
jing shale and sandstone. 
There is here in fact a great 
fault which is known to 
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geologists as the Lewis Over- 
thrust Fault. It takes its name 
from the eastern or Lewis 
Range of Glacier National 
Park, and that in turn was 
named for Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. This is 
one of the most notable over- 
thrust faults known anywhere 
on the earth. 

The conditions are the same 
in every valley opening east- 
ward and along the whole east 
front of the mountains from 
Glacier Park Station to the 
Canadian boundary in the 
Belly River country, and cer- 
tain features in Glacier Park 
are the direct results of the 
relation of the massive beds of 
Altyn limestone to the softer 
beds of shale and sandstone 
that lie beneath the Lewis 
fault. Chief Mountain near 
the boundary is a great mono- 
lith of Altyn limestone that 
towers to a height of more 
than a thousand feet—nearly 
twice the height of the Wash- 
ington Monument—above the 
Cretaceous shales that underlie the wooded footslopes. One of 
the best places to see this relationship is in Swiftcurrent Valley, 
which is easily accessible by automobile. From the valley bottom, 
in which is now the Sherburne Lakes Irrigation Reservoir, the 
partly wooded slope on the Cretaceous shales rises to the base of 
the cliff of buff Altyn limestone. This cliff extends for miles 
along the south face of Appekunny Mountain and below Altyn 
Peak gradually descending southwestward, up the valley. At its 
base, as shown on some of the maps, is the Lewis Overthrust 
Fault. Just below Lake McDermott the fault plunges beneath 
the valley bottom and the great ledge of limestone swings south- 
ward across the valley. The top of this ledge slopes gently be- 
neath the blue waters of the lake in front of Many Glacier Hotel 
and over the ledge plunges the foaming torrent of McDermott 


The great mountain 


SUMMIT MOUNTAIN FROM MARIAS PASS 


It is through Marias Pass, more than five thousand feet above the sea level, that the Roosevelt Highway is 

being constructed. In places at the base of the cliff one may see, and may even feel with the hand, that the 

under surface of the massive ledge is smoothly polished as if by friction that was created when the ledge 
slipped forward under enormous pressure. 
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Falls. Swinging about 
on the south side of 
the valley the fault 
line and the limestone 
cliff above it gradually 
rise eastward along 
the base of Mt. Allen 
and in the flank of 
Point Mountain, and 
encircle East Flattop 
Mountain nearly two 
thousand feet above 
Lower St. Mary 
Lake 

In St. Mary Valley 
the limestone cliff, 
with the fault at its 
base, is plainly seen in 
the south face of 
Singleshot Mountain, 
whence it drops 
gradually down to the 
south and plunges be- 
neath the lake:- To 
this limestone ledge, 
cut through but not 
wholly worn away, are 
due. the Narrows in 
beautiful St. Mary 
Lake ‘and the  pic- 
turesque cliffs about 
them. © East of the 
ledge the lake basin 


was. scoured to depths of two hundred to two hundred and thirty 
feet or more in the soft Cretaceous shale. 
again the cliff and the fault line rise high in the flanks of Kootenai, 
Divide and White Calf Mountains, where they may be seen far 


above the automobile 
road, 

In Two Medicine 
Valley the fault line 
drops steeply down 
the lower wooded 
slopes on either -side 
below Spot Mountain 
and Scenic Point and 
is) Not. sO Guiclaainy: 
visible. The great 
ledge crosses the val- 
ley about a mile below 
Middle Two Medicine 
Lake and forms the 
wooded hill up which 
the automobile road 
climbs to reach this 
lake. A short walk 
from the road at the 
bridge at the foot of 
this hill takes one to 
beautiful Trick Falls. 
In spring and early 
summer, when the 
snows are melting in 
the mountains, most 
of the rushing torrent 
from Middle Two 
Medicine Lake 
plunges in a mass of 
silvery foam from a 
notch in the crest of 
the great limestone 
ledge to the trout pool 
at its base. Later in 
tne Summer) the 
stream, with dimin- 
ished flow, plays a 
curious trick; leaving 
the upper: cliff dry it 


-issues from a cavern 


THE PROW OF A MOUNTAIN THAT MOVED 


This great crag that was once deep under the plains has been thrust up and forward 

so that it now rides far above their surface. In every direction the plain seems to 

pass underneath the mountains. The thick beds of oyster shells, once buried on old 
sea floors, that in the level rock layers lie flat are here turned up on edge. 


To the south and east 


ST. MARY LAKE AND RED EAGLE MOUNTAIN 


The great fault, the flaw on which a mountain range was moved, passes beneath the 
lake at the base of the cliffs just at the narrows in the foreground. The whole mountain 
moved eastward, to the left. Whether this vast convulsion was caused by the cooling 
and hardening of the earth’s crust, whether it was the result of a settling process 
under the pull of gravity, or whether there was a shearing movement of the entire 
mountain range through North and South America geologists are unable to say. 
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the Altyn limestone at its base and thousands of feet of over 
lying strata, red and green rocks composed of quartz grains af 
massive buff and gray limestones, comprise a series of very, ver 
ancient sedimentary rocks, some of the oldest formations the 


pool. Below the fal 
the lower lake F 


shale of the plaingia 
This is no 


mountain side. No. 
is clear that the wh 
great mountain ma 
a block twenty mi 
or more in width a 
nearly sixty mil 
long, stretching nort 
ward from Mar 
Pass to, and “agam 
milesacross ft] 
Canadian boundary 


of feet thick, was 1 
only raised upwat 
but thrust cast ; 


ther north arid fartil 
south the structure ¢ 
the mountal mg J 
somewhat ‘ 


Overthrust, includir 


show any evidence 0 
the presence of ot 
ganic life at the tim 
of their deposition 1 
the sea. To reach th 
uppermost of thes 
rocks beneath th 
plains one would hay 
to drill through thou 
sands of feet of over 
lying .strata, yet her 
in Glacier Park the 
overlie the plain 
rocks and compos 
mountains whos 
crests rise three thou 
sand to five thousam 
feet above the level 0 
the prairies. 

We cannot in thi 
brief story tell the de 
tails of the upthrust 
ing, of the initia 
bending of the thie 
mass of rock, of th 
rising and closing 0 
the folds, of th 
breaking and_ slidin; 
of the beds under th 
tremendous eastwar 
push. Neither can w 
fathom the myster 
that surrounds th 
origin and mechanic 
of this great mountail 
movement, fascinatin 
as it is. We may ac 
cept the nebular hy 
pothesis that the eart! 
originated from th 

(Continted on 
page 40) 


STREETS OF OLD BRITTANY 


Near the great gate in the massive walls of Dinan there are many rough, irregularly shaped houses of a curious design. 


It was in Dinan that the 


great Breton hero, Bertrand Du Guesclin, fought with and vanquished the English knight who is called by the Breton chroniclers “Sir Thomas 


de Cantorbéry.” 


The Breton is conservative, loving his traditions and folk lore far more than what we call progress. One may see evidence of 


this in the old-time costumes worn by the peasants in the market place of Quimperlé, an old town charmingly situated at the junction of two rivers. 


THE MIRACLE WORKING VENUS OF BRITTANY 


Venus and the Virgin—The Old Woman of Castenec—The Siege of Hennebont—The Dungeons of the Countess— 
A Castle in Distress 


By Frances M. GostLine 


HE Hotel at Baud.is better than it looks, in fact quite 

possible, though it was not one of the best places of en- 

tertainment to which we journeyed in the course of our 
sreton pilgrimage. 

Baud is so far from everywhere that, if traveling by road, one 
eems always to reach it at night. Thus dinner was over when 
ve entered the billiard-room which serves as an entrance hall to 
he Hotel. The house has lately changed hands, but the land- 
ady was very agreeable, and soon sent up a steaming supper, 
me of those*astounding meals always forthcoming in Brittany 
t whatever hour of the day or night one arrives. 

After we had finished supper my husband, putting his hand 
n his pocket, discovered that he had no cigarettes, and we went 
ut to find some., 

A bright little room, half kitchen, half shop, and beside the 
earth the tobacconist and a friend smoking a pipe. together, 
vhile they discussed the affairs of’the town. As the door opened 
o admit us, the master of the shop rose, and while attending to 
ur wants, indulged his Breton curiosity as to what brought us 
o Baud. 

“Without doubt monsieur and madame have come to see the 
Jenus?” he inquired with studied unconcern, while his friend 
ook out his pipe, and sat open-mouthed to hear the answer. 

“The .Groac’h Houard,” I answered; “yes, I want to photo- 
‘raph her. Tell me, is she reckoned as a saint by the people 
ound here?” 

“Oh no, madame!” replied the tobacconist, evidently shocked 


at the suggestion. “Does not madame then know the meaning 
of the name she used?” 

“Yes,” said I, “it means the Wicked Old Woman, doesn’t 
it? But I have often found statues with very strange names 
worshipped as saints.” 

“Pardon, madame, not the Groac’>h Houard!” 

“Why, what’s the matter with the poor old Venus?” asked my 
husband. 

But with a reproving glance at me the tobacconist had turned 
away to his companion, and, noticing that his pipe had gone out, 
pushed the tobacco jar toward him. 

“T suppose no one goes to visit her now?” I asked innocently. 

“Faites excuse, madame; my brother and his wife went to her 
but the day before yesterday.” 

Thoroughly roused, I continued my catechism. 
she is not a saint, why visit her?” 

The tobacconist shifted his foot uneasily. “They have been 
married fifteen years,’ he answered at length, “and no children, 
not even a girl! It is hard to leave one’s earnings to any but 
one’s flesh and blood. And my brother is rich, very rich.” 

“But why not try Sainte Anne d’Auray, or the Mother of 
God at Quimper ?” 

“Oh, madame, they had done so many times, but always with- 
out success. At last my sister-in-law said, “There is only one 
thing more we can do; we will visit the Groac’h Houard! My 
brother was averse to the idea; but what will you when the saints 
turn a deaf ear and refuse to listen? It was not the fault of my 


“ep 


Sut why? If 
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sister-in-law ; she had been everywhere, even to Sainte Anne de ia 
Palude in the Finisterre, and to Bulat Pestivien far away in the 
arrondissement of Guingamp, of which some one had told her. 
Poor thing! She had worn her feet bare with her pilgrimages, 
for she is very devout.” 

“But I thought it was against the rules to pray to the Venus.” 

“Oh, madame, she did not pray! My sister-in-law would 
never think of praying save to the Blessed Virgin, or to the saints. 
She is a very good Christian, . . . m’est-ce pas, Charles.” 

But his friend whom he thus apostrophised, having learned the 
reason of our coming, had lost interest in the conversation and 
was intent on his pipe. So he merely grunted an assent. 

“But if she did not pray, 
what did she do?” 

“That, madame, I do not 
quite know,” said the to- 
bacconist-.) 9 lee ikem my, 
brother, do not bestow my 
approval on such practices. 
Yet in the case of my sister- 
in-law who is so devout, 
who has left no saint un- 
visited, and who is besides 
so rich—well, madame— 
even the saints cannot blame 
her; they should have at- 
tended to her wants them- 
selves !” 

“And she believes that 
she will now obtain her 
wish ?” 

“Monsieur,” said the lit- 
tle man, looking fixedly at 
my husband who had asked 
the question, and nodding 
at him mysteriously, ‘“Mon- 
sieur, | have never known 
the Groac’h Houard to fail. 
Even in the most. extreme 
cases, when persons have 
been married for twenty or 
five and twenty years, she 
has given them an heir.” 

“Dear me, that-is most 
interesting. But can you 
not tell me what rites are 
used ?” 

The tobacconist shook his 
head. “They are forbid- 
den to speak of it after- 
wards,’ said he. “All I 
know is, that my brother 
and his wife spent several 
hours with the Groac’h 
Houard, and that on their 
return, when they stopped 
at my house for a glass of 
cider, my _ sister-in-law 
looked happier than she had 
done for years. As she em- 
braced me before mounting 
into the carriage she said: 


THE CALVARY OF PLOUGASTEL 
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conclusion archeologists may come to concerning the authenti 
of the figure, the cult of this curious old Gaulish goddess 
genuine, and, as I have just shown, persists to the present d 
She was visited for many complaints, rheumatism, gout, s 
disease, and so on. Those who required her aid made offerings, 
bathed in her granite trough, rubbed themselves against her rough 
stone person; this last ceremony reminding us of the custom whieh 
once prevailed of rubbing against certain menhirs or sacred stones. 
The position she has always occupied, looking down over, a 

commanding her bath, shows that the worshippers saw some con- 
nection between the goddess and the efficacy of the healing waters, 
just as the Druidical priests gave as-medicines the water wit] 
“which they bathed th 
stones at Stonehenge ami 
Carnac, just as once a yez 
the priest at Saint Jean ¢ 
Doigt today plunges t 
sacred finger into the wa 
of the cistern that is use 
by pilgrims for diseases’ 

the eye. It is contact with 


: 


contact 1s contact conve 
by water. Water has a 
ways been looked upon 

a particularly sacre 
medium, and is so regar 
today. “ag 

But as I have hinted 
worship of the Groac 
Houard was not of a ch 
acter to be assimilated 
the religion preached by th 
missionaries of the fifth ane 
sixth centuries, and Chris 
tianity which set her seal on 
so many pagan practices, 
utterly refused to coun- 
tenance the rites of this old 
idol. 

Where Gildas and Biewzi 
failed to uproot her cult, 
later teachers of the purer 
faith were not likely to sue 
ceed, and the idol was 
adored with undiminished 
fervor till 1660, when 
Charlies de Rosmadec 
Bishop of Vannes, shocked 
to find so flagrant an exam 
ple of paganism flourishing 
in his diocese, requested 
Claude Comte de ie 
and Seigneur de Quinipili te 
have the idol destroyed. The 
following year, therefore 
men arrived with orders t 
pull down the figure, and 
roll her from her height 
into the Blavet that flows 
round the base of the mount 


‘Thou wilt’ soon have a 
niece, Thomas, or even 
perhaps, who knows, a 


Plougastel is especially well known for the quaint costumes of its inhabi- 
tants, and for the Pardon of St. John which takes place every year on June 
twenty-fourth. The cemetery contains a great Calvary, sculptured in stone, 
dating from the early part of the seventeenth century. The birth and life 
of Christ are beautifully and naively depicted. Looking closely one can 


of Castenec. This was done 
and a cross erected on the 
spot where for so long she 


nephew, if the Groac’h 

Houard so wills it.’ ” 
“And that was yester- 

day!” said I in amazement, hardly able to believe my ears. 
“The day before yesterday, madame,’ corrected the tobacconist. 
“And this,” I remarked to my husband, as he paid the good 


little man, “this is the twentieth century of the Christian era!” . 


Yet when one sees the Venus, as she is usually called, she is 
truly impressive enough to account for the stories one hears con- 
cerning her. She stands on a high pedestal presiding over the 
vast granite bath in which, formerly, her devotees made their 
ablutions. 

A certain French savant has recently declared that the so-called 
Venus of Quinipili is nothing but a modern imitation of the old 
figure that formerly stood on the hill of Castenec. But whatever 


see the heads of two cows as they peer out gravely over the manger. 


had been adored. 
But the Old Woman of 
Castenec was not to be dis: 
posed of so easily as that! No sooner had she disappeared ir 
the river than the weather changed. Storms of rain fell, ruining 
the crops; every one began to foresee a famine. The peasant: 
naturally attributed the disaster to the insult offered to theit 
old favorite, and cast about for means to deliver her from het 
watery bed. At last, in 1664, she was with great trouble fishec 
up, and laid on the river bank. Here, all bruised and broken a: 
she was, she was again visited by. her worshippers, and her cul 
became as popular and as scandalous as ever. Again she wat 
ordered to be cast back into the river, after being broken-to pieces 
But the very workmen held her in too great awe to do more thar 
mutilate her slightly, and replace her in the Blavet. Thence, it 


UNCHANGED BY THE CENTURIES 


Dinan, on the left, is a curious and interesting mixture of Romanesque and Gothic. There are still remains of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 

tury ramparts that once protected the little city from the invader. Landerneau, on the right, has all the earmarks of a city in decay. Its pre- 

vailing tone is a dull and somber gray. Landerneau is known as a cloth manufacturing center, and perhaps the atmosphere of commercialism has 
left no room for a more romantic flavor. 


996, she was dragged by Pierre de Lannion, son and successor 
f Claude. Being something of an antiquarian, he had her placed 
1 a pedestal in the courtyard of his chateau at Quinipili near 
aud, together with the great granite bath which had been asso- 
ated with her worship. 

Time passed; the Revolution came and went. The chateau 
sappeared, together with the noble family which owned it. And 
yw today the Groac’h Houard looks down from her height at 
uinipili on the orchard that has replaced the stately courtyard 
f the Comte de Lannion. Beside the huge mysterious granite 
ough lies the homely wooden kneeling-stool used on washing 
ays by the farmer’s wife, who lives-in what may have been the 
tchen of the castle, a large, comfortable building, with a hearth 
road enough to roast an ox. 

Little is known concerning the history of the Groac’h Houard 
ll she was brought to Quinipili. It is quite within the bounds 
f possibility that she began her career, like so many idols, as a 
igh and formless menhir. ; 

Tt is well known that certain stones have been held sacred since 
ehistoric times, as witness the great Crom Cruach of Tara Hill, 
ie Stone of Destiny now in the Coronation Chair at Westminster, 
ie Stone Mare of Saint Ronan in Finisterre, and many others. 
he Kaffirs say of such stones: “This stands for God, but we 
) not know his shape, therefore we leave the rock untouched 
r the chisel.” \. 

Such rude menhirs were adored by the Greeks long before 
ey took to making statues, and even in the days of Praxiteles it 
as the ancient unsculptured stones which were reckoned the most 
cred. I cannot help thinking it possible that the Groac’h Houard 
ay once have been just such a block of unhewn granite, wor- 
lipped in much the same fashion, and with just such rites as 
e@ menhir at Moélan, and the Kazec-wenn, or White Mare of 
ocronan. The Romans probably found her thus, and noticing 
connection between her rites and those offered to their own 
enus, sculptured her rudely into the form of a woman. No 
mubt it was thus that Gildas and Bieuzi found her, when they 
me to take up their abode at La Roche-su-Blavet. How many 


times since then she has been recut it is impossible to say, for the 
Bretons are fond of renovating their statues. Each time she no 
doubt became a little more refined in appearance, till at last, being 
taken out of the Blavet by the emissaries of Pierre de Lannion, 
she was given a final polishing, and dragged by forty pairs of 
oxen to Quinipili, to be set up in the courtyard where she stands 
today. But though now she wears a comparatively modern form, 
she bears within her the same old heathen soul that inhabited-the 
Groac’h Houard when she was the great menhir that stood on 
the hill of Castenec. 

As we were walking round her, the farmer’s wife accosted us, 
and it took but little persuasion on our part to induce her to 
pose beside the goddess. We had already taken a photograph 
of her father near the trough, and they now asked us ‘into their 
charming old kitchen to drink a cup of cider. 

“Which is your bed?” I asked, looking round at the five carved 
oak sleeping places that lined the walls. 

The woman pointed to that beside the hearth and smiled in- 
dulgently. 

“You have no beds in England?” she inquired sympathetically. 

I reassured her on this point, but added that it was our custom 
to sleep in separate rooms. 

“But how lonely!’ she exclaimed. “Bon Dieu, I should not 
dare to sleep so. Here we protect one-another. My husband 
and I sleep there beside the fire, my father next to us, then my 
brother (that is his bed without shutters), and beyond lies the 
servant, Margot, with the children. This bed“beside the window 
we keep for visitors.” 

From this room opened the stable, where a dozen or so cows 
and calves were housed. ; 

As we refreshed ourselves at the table by the window, the 
woman went to stir the soup simmering in the great pot which 
hung from a chain over the fire, and while she did so sang us 
a strange old ballad, which I regret I did not write down, so 
deeply was I occupied with the exquisite grouping of the figures 
of the white-capped mother and her baby children, against the 
dark background of the cavernous hearth. 
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a world of trouble 
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Upon leaving 
Quinipili we visited 
an ancient hermi- 
tage, now used as a 
chapel, excavated in 
the rock just above 
the road that runs 
past the entrance to 
the chateau. © It 
seems strange that 
both at Castenec 
and Quinipili the 
old goddess should 
have had so near 
her a rock-dwelling 
hermit. 

Our long-suffer- 

ing chauffeur 
showed signs of re- 
lief when we told 
him that we should 
not want to stop 
again till we 
reached Hennebont. 
Any but a French 
driver would have 
rebelled at our loi- 
tering ways before 
this, for the coun- 
try is so interesting 
that we were per- 
petually. stopping to look at something or another. However, 
though temptation put itself in our way in the shape of a most 
fascinating-looking pardon that was being held at a little village 
we passed on the road, we resisted our inclination to descend, 
and were soon lunching in the comfortable and excellently clean 
Hotel at Hennebont. 
_ No town in all Brittany can rival in historical interest the old 
fortress lying in the mouth of the Blavet. It has been through 
so much, the poor old place, that little remains of the picturesque 
beauty that once characterized it. But there is still enough of 
the ancient fortification to call up remembrances of the Henne- 
bont of Froissart’s days. According to him it was: “One of the 
best fortified castles, and the strongest town without comparison 
in all Brittany, 
situated near the 
sea, with a river 
running about it in 
deep trenches.” 

One of the great 
gates still guards 
the landward en- 
trance to what was 
the walled town of 
the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and as one 
gazes up at it there 
rises a vision of 
Site Lie mer yanadre 
Spinefort and Lord 
Jean de Montfort 
riding slowly and 
apprehensively to- 
wards it. Within 
the strong little 
place Sir Henry 
knows that his 
brother Oliver, to 
whom he is much 
attached in spite ot 
their differences in 
politics, is holding 
Oita! Ost lenouad 
Charles of Blois 
and the French, 
and is likely to give 
the Bretons and 
English, who have 
joined Lord Jean, 


MARKET DAY IN QUIMPERLE _ te ee your trust in m 


The humble pigs of Brittany are driven to market like cattle. Market day in Quimperlé 

comes every Thursday, and it is not simply to buy and to sell that the farmers come to 

town, for after the business of the day is over there is much gossip to be had, and afterward 
taken home to be recounted to those unfortunates who could not go to market. 


GUINGAMP OF THE PARDON 


The famous Pardon of Notre Dame de Bon Secours takes place in Guingamp on the Satur- 
day before the first Sunday in July. The procession at mine in the evening is in honor- of 
the Black Virgin of Guingamp, which was honored by the Pope himself some years ago, 
a crown of gold being brought from Rome by a papal delegation. 
thousands of persons in the procession carries a lighted candle, and sings as he marches. 
Here the women are busy washing their linen in anticipation of this festival. 
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before they 
gain this fort 
which is the key 
Southern Britté 
He knows, too, 
kind of punisha 
that is meted — 
to those who 


that you mean t 
down before H 
nebont. You 
lie before it a wk 
year, and nev 
: conquer it by fot 
— But if you will 


will show you he 
you may gain” 
Give me five ht 
dred men at af 
and I will advar 
with them half a league before the rest of the army with 
banner of Brittany displayed. As soon as my brother, who 
commandant of the town and castle, shall see the banner a 
distinguish me, he will open the gates, and I will enter and se 
the town and castle and arrest my brother, if for your part 
will promise to do him no harm.” 

“By my head, I will not!” replies the Earl; “and you 
hit upon a very lucky expedient. I shall love you more than ey 
if you can bring it about that I may be master of this town a 
castle: 7 "J 

And so was Hennebont gained for the Earl of Montfort, am 
Sir Henry talked in so persuasive a manner to his brother abou 
the Lord Jean and his claims to the Duchy, that the inhabitant 

; headed by the " 
mandant Sir Olive 
de Spinefort, 
pented of their fot 
mer ways and g 
in their allegia 
to the Ear] 
Montfort. T1 
passes. Jean ¢ 
Montfort is a pris 
oner, and tm 
Countess his wif 
has taken her litt 
son and shut het 
self in her castle 0 
Hennebont, whet 
she prepares to b 
besieged by Lor 
Charles of Blot 
who has just take 
Rennes, and is 
his way hither ac 
companied by 
the flower of th 
French nobility. 4 
few leagues distan 
however, they stoj 
and a curious scen 
takes place on th 
high-road. 

Before all thing 
Charles. of Blo 
was a saint! Reac 
ing his story, 
really seems 4 
though he must a 


Each of the many 
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THE ARCADY OF LOWER BRITTANY 


It is not far from Quimper and Quimperlé that the famous statue of the Venus of Quinipili is situated. It seems probable that certain Oriental 

legions which were incorporated in the Roman army that guarded the mountains of Castenec in this region brought with them, possibly from 

Egypt, their guardian divinity. Whether the statue is that of Isis or Venus no one can tell. Quimperlé is so noted for the quaint and beautiful 
costumes of its women that its frocks give the same thrill to feminine Brittany that a Doucet or Paquin gown would to a Parisian. 


ys have been deliberately preparing for canonization. It has 
sn told in another place how he walked barefoot from Roche- 
trien to Tréguier, making himself lame and unfit for service 
-a couple of months. It was on his way to besiege Hennebont 
it we have another example of his piety. Fearful that he might 
t find a place where to hear Mass, he told his priests to take 
th them wine, water, and fire in a pot, so that they could hold 
: office wherever they might happen.to be. Being much pressed 
‘ time, the delay greatly vexed Auffroi de Montbourcher, one 
the chief of his supporters. 

*Sir,” said he, “you see that your enemies are here close to 
a while you are amusing yourself at the risk of being taken.” 
But the holy Charles merely answered with his accustomed 
ekness, “Sir Auffroi, we shall always have plenty of towns and 
tles to take; and if we lose them we can get them back by the 
p of God. But if we neglect to hear Mass it will be a loss 
» which we can never make up.” 

And so after Mass was done they made their way on and sat 
wn outside the gates, within which was the valiant countess. 
She was in good spirits, the countess, for her garrison was 
ll provisioned, she had absolute command of the port, and she 
1 sent Sir Aumari de Clisson to her friend Edward the Third 
England for help. She was, moreover, one of the bravest 
men who ever lived, with the courage of a man and the heart 
a lion. 

Day by day the attack grew fiercer. In vain the court ladics 
short their kirtles and fought like men, casting stones and 
Ss of quicklime over the walls on the heads of the foe. Charles 
; sent to Rennes for his twelve great catapults, and day and 
ht they are battering at the walls, and hurling huge rocks into 
fortress. Men are getting scarce, and already the Bishop of 
on, who has so far remained faithful to the countess, is beg- 
g her to allow him to make terms with Lord Charles. One 
ht he even steals out of the town, under cover of the darkness, 


and confers with his brother, Sir Hervé de Léon, who assures 
him that all the inhabitants will be spared and allowed to depart 
if only the countess will surrender. 

But the countess is still hoping against hope that succor will 
arrive from England. The bishop shakes his head, and even her 
own knights tell her that the ship of Sir Amauri de Clisson must 
have been lost on its way out, or the English would have arrived 
long ago. 

“Three more days!” begs the countess; “if the help does not 
arrive in that time we will surrender. Give me but three more 
days.” 

She spends them in her high tower overlooking the mouth 
of the Blavet, into which the ships must sail if they come at all. 
A. day passes, two, it is the morning of the third. Already Sir 
Hervé de Léon is at the gate asking for admission, and his uncle 
is preparing to lead him to the countess, when Jeanne, who has 
risen before day, and is gazing sadly from the window, suddenly 
springs to her feet, and throwing up her arms cries wildly: 

“The succor I have so long wished for is-coming. I can see 
the banner of England!” and the next moment she is lying sense- 
less on the floor. 

We are told that the bishop was so annoyed that he left the 
countess and joined his nephew’s master. But the countess cared 
little for that. 

“There are plenty more as good as he,” she cried, as soon as 
she had recovered from her faint, and down she hastened to the 
water-gate to Welcome Sir Walter Manny and his knights, kissing 
them all one after another, “as a gallant lady should.” 

The English had not been many hours ashore when they began 
to make things hot for the French. 

“T should like before supper,” said Sir Walter Manny, “to take 
a look at that great machine which is making such a noise. If 
we could destroy it we should all sleep more quietly.” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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LIFE IN THE CHRISTIAN BALKANS 

Covered Faces—Domestic Relations and the Lack of Them—The Kolo—Three In | 
a Bed—The Escape of a Brigand From a Fortress 
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3y JAN AND Cora GorDAN 


Authors of “Two Vagabonds in the Balkans” 


HEN reflecting over a sum of experiences we may be 

surprised to find how much of our contact and com- 

munication with our fellow-men centers about food and 
the means of procuring it. Yet in reality this is not surprising. 
specially in a foreign land, one leaps over the bar of a strange 
tongue most readily in response to the stimulus of an insistent 
need or passion; reduced to real needs and passions man is limited 
in extent. Our needs are sleep and food; our passions, religion, 
politics, and perhaps love—but the wise man does not go a-love 
making in gibberish. Here both politics and religion are better 
left out of the question; they are dangerous as uncharted quick- 
sands for the stranger; sleep is more or less settled in one inter- 
view. Though one may have subsequent subordinate midnight 
arguments with howling dogs and cock-a-hoop chanticleers, one 
can scarcely reckon these as contact with the native. There re- 
mains food; and sport, in these countries, can be classed under 
the same heading, since abstract, or unproductive sport hardly 
exists. 

Pasari€ may be considered as the raison d’étre of a village with 
the village omitted—the church, for instance, is a mile away, as 
also is the mosque, and the farmers and peasants proper have 
gathered themselves together into little groups of houses, which 
have drawn away from Pasari¢ itself at a distance varying from a 
half to one kilometer. Standing upon a suitable eminence in the 
hills we could count at least ten of these hamlets in a rough circle 
about this nucleus of Pasari¢, and probably hidden away from 
eyesight in deeper valleys were three or four more. Each hamlet 
consisted of some ten to twenty little farmhouses, with barns, 
threshing-floors, rick-yards, and plum orchards. Around each 
hamlet was a ring of culti- 
vated land, with potatoes or 
Indian corn, both of which 
were yellow and withered by 
drought; beyond this came 
the cornfields, now cut and 
stacked into beehive-like 
shocks. Outside the corn- 
fields were the ever-present 
woods which swept up the 
mountain s ides, covering 
their outlines with a soft sur- 
face, which in the distance 
looked like green-tinted 
Astrakhan. 

These villages were queer 
and rather terrible places. 
The houses in them were 
built of unbaked mud and 
beams, and over such walls 
the roofs of wooden. slats 
rose in high conical peaks, 
which seemed twice or thrice 
as high as the house itself. 
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Domesticity in the Balkans Sometimes Has a Turkish Flavor 


There were no chimneys, and the.smoke from the fires (which 
were always alight upon the floor), after filling the house, found 
its way out through the crevices between the slats and through 
small vent holes made for the purpose. On a still morning 
the smoke rises in a faint blue column from the houses, making 
a taller pyramid outside the roof, and through the haze the dark 
roof itself seems to have a delicate bloom like that upon the 
ripe plums in the surrounding orchards. Romantic enough thes¢ 
villages are. The houses look like witch-houses, illustrations te 
Grimm, babies would boil most appropriately in them; or were 
wolves sit in the darkened doorways spinning wool and awaiting 
Red Riding-Hood; surely that column of morning smoke floats 
up from grilling human bones. 

But one man’s romance is usually another man’s damnation 
The Serbian Government, with a keen interest in public health 
have distributed broadcast posters depicting the benefits of a home 
in the country. There was one in the Hotel Gazi, another was if 
the post office of Pasari¢. But who said that example is better 
than precept? To these people a home in the country means one 
of these smoke-filled, bug-infested, rickety mud-walled witclr 
dwellings, in which the farmer can cure his hams by means of tht 
same smoke with which he ruins his children’s lungs. 

-asarié itself was populated mostly by orthodox Greek Chris 
tians, but the villages in its neighborhood were, as a rule, Moslem 
Here the fez can generally be considered as a mark of the Mus 
sulman or of the Jew. In connection with this fact we notet 
that as the autumn rains came on the complexions of the Muslin 
began to have a rubicund and bloated appearance, as though the} 
had been celebrating the downpours by breaking the Mohammedat 
law about spirituous liquor 
As the rains continued so thi 
countenances brightened, un 
til one might have imagine 
that almost every Mussul 
man in the land was workin: 
up for an apoplectic fit. Th 
explanation caught us un 
awares. We had donnet 
mackintoshes and had gon 
for a good walk. As the rait 
was sleeting upon us we me 
a Moslem lad driving a pat 
of cows. We uttered a cH 
of surprise. His face wa 
streaked and lined with rivu 
lets of crimson, which at th 
first glance we mistook fo 
blood. It was only the chea) 
dye running out of his fez 
I wonder if the author wh 
called Islam the red. religiot 
was aware of this fact! 

My presence in these vil 
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ges would cause a general 
uve qu peut. Women 
andering carelessly from 
eir homes upon some fam- 
y errand would find them- 
lyes under the defiling stare 
'.a foreigner. Uttering 
‘uslim curses they would 
utter about with a swirl of 
itton trousers and dart into 
e nearest house. /I was 
‘culiarly unwelcome at this 
me, as the villages were in 
ie full of the thrashing, and 
erbian thrashing, with its 
ind - winnowing, demands 
ie co-operation of the whole 
[ the fatmer’s family, -so 
iat women who should have 
2en facing in my’ direction 
ould have to do their-work 
ining their faces to me, 
lus performing their neces- 
iry labor with curious con- 
tions. Jo, of course, 
used no such panic, and 
1¢ found the villagers, both 
en and women, simple and 
od-natured; they would 
ring her pears and plums to 
it, and offer her a chair to 
t upon. When my person was\withdrawn the village women 
ent about unveiled, careless of their men folk or of any other 
abitual visitor. I would like to have pointed out to them that 
lohammed had veiled them in order to protect the evidently 
isceptible natures of his own followers; that he would not have 
ired a cuss whether I were tempted or no; I might have added 
iat I was case hardened to the mere feminine face. But I never 
9t near enough to explain. At last we estimated the mean veiling 
inge of the western eye to be about seventy-five yards. 

The external squalor of these villages is scarcely imaginable. 
he houses appear to be falling down, the mud bricks crumbling, 
ie roofs ruinous. ~The approaches to them go at once into deep 
ud upon the first rains, and when the snow melts the houses 
just be almost uninhabitable. But, of course, their squalor was 
ar romance. We went to paint them with glee. But we also 
ere driven to them by hard necessity. By this time we had 
arned the nature of the lady Billiken’s sacrifice. If we wanted 
1ything in Pasari¢ other than mutton, potatoes, bread, and 
ammy cheese, we were directed to go to the Turkish villages, 
id if one did go to the Turkish villages the inhabitants were 
ther so surprised, or else suspicious that we were disguised tax- 
llectors, that unanimously they denied possessing anything of a 
leable nature. Chickens hopped-and pecked everywhere, broad 
sres of Indian corn stretched around, yet chickens, eggs, and 
veet corn were at first unprocurable. Only by sketching in the 
Mages and by talking to the men and women did Jo win their 
mfidence, and then the man \j 

ho had said that he had no 4 
es might give you a dozen © 
Pacteen, panel 
Of course, most of my ac- ‘4 
aaintance with the Moslem © 
mnditions in the Turkish vil- ~ 
yes around Pasari¢ was by 
roxy. Jo wandered at will , 
| and out of the villages, 
hile I was a public nuisance 
lere. Even in moments of 
<aSperation the . Mussul- 
omen could not ignore my 
resence. On one occasion, « 
hile I was sketching, a man . 
id his women folk broke 
to a serious quarrel. I was 
tually at a little distance 
way, but Jo close at hand 
uuld observe the whole 
ymedy. The argument: be- 
an in the house ; whereupon 
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Konjic in the Hills of Herzegovina Is Bleak and Rugged 
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the man, finding that he was 
getting the worst of it, fled 
into the open, thus putting 
himself as it were into the 
shelter of the shadow of my 
presence. The women, who 
dared not follow him—for 
one cannot be properly vitu- 
perative in an orthodox hood 
and veil—edged around 
house corners and chicken 
coops screaming abuse. In 
some sort of way another 
busybody put in her word, 
and within a few minutes all 
the women of the village 
were hammer-and-tongs one 
at another. Old grievances 
seemed to be dug up and 
aired; but as the women 
could not venture into the 
open, lung power had to be 
strained to its utmost; abuse 
hurtled through lattice win- 
dows, or whirled round 
strategically placed straw 
stacks. I, who was at a little 
distance from the center of 
disturbance, was amazed at 
the sudden clamor and clash 
of tongues which vibrated 
out of the hamlet. In a Tauchnitz edition picked up en route 
in Germany, I had been reading Shaw on the Egyptian rioters, 
and was afraid for a moment that Jo had violated some dear 
belief of the villagers, that she was being mobbed. I hurried 
to the spot; as I came the noise was stilled. Women mutteringly 
crept back to their kitchens. From the hillside the errant husband 
shouted one last pregnant word and disappeared into the woods. 

But as a general thing one would say that the Mussulmans 
seem to live more kindly with their wives and families than the 
average peasant. Nikola, for instance, lashed his sons regularly 
every day, while the hoarse scolding of Mrs. Nikola was seldom 
stilled. In the Mohammedan villages one seldom heard a voice 
raised in anger, children wept but rarely. It is difficult to know 
the exact condition of these people. They did not eat meat often; 
bread, sour cheese, and Indian corn was their normal diet. Most 
have recently changed their social position, which also makes it 
hard to find out their real resources. Before the war they were 
living for the greater part under what was called the “Aga” sys- 
tem. The Aga was a landlord. He owned everything that the 
peasant had—land, house, implements, furniture, etc——and could 
at will sell the whole affair, lock, stock, and barrel, family in- 
cluded, to another man. He had to provide all the expenses for 
working the farm—seed, manure, repairs, new implements, and so 
on. In return he received one-third of the produce, the remaining 
two-thirds accruing to the peasant. The merging of this country 
in the Jugo-Slavonian kingdom brought with it the freeing of the 
peasant. The Agas were dis- 


pay ; the peasant was put into 
possession of his land. Con- 
tinual settlement for ten 
years or over constituted 
right of ownership. This was 
excellent for the peasant with 
capital; but for the man who 
had. none, it was as often as 
not a serious matter. The 
farmer must be able to live 
while his crops are ripening ; 
he must be able to tide over 
bad seasons. Upon some of 
the peasantry, especially the 
grape growers of Herze- 
govina, this has caused hard- 
ship. I believe that many 
peasants who thought them- 
selves unfortunate under the 
Agas would be glad to return 
to former conditions. This 
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The Porters Proclaim Their Own Declarations oi Independence 


seems to be due to a lack of diplomacy which the Serbian Govern- 
ment has shown in handling many of its complex social problems. 
As Croatia and Slavonia have been embittered by too obvious 
assumption of power by Belgrade; so the peasants here are being 
led to distrust liberty, because too much is given to them before 
they have been taught to use it. They probably now go from 
the Aga’s hands into those of the money-lender. 

Jo came in contact with the women Moslems in our quest for 
food. Living in Pasari¢ was not expensive—we spent roughly 
about twenty-five shillings a week, including all outgoings—but 
food was always an aggravating problem. The kindly Billiken 
women had explained that the café woman would cook us a mid- 
day meal; in the evening we had to forage for ourselves. The 
café woman made us bread, for the village bread was always 
sour, since the baker kept his yeasted flour over to make tomor- 
row’s rise. We reduced our cooking to its simplest form, but 
eggs were very elusive objects. Sometimes we would have twenty, 
and later would search three or four villages without procuring 
one egg. We also bought our morning’s milk from a Moslem 
family. Did I say “we”? To my secret delight, I could not go, 
and wet or shine Jo had to rise a full five minutes earlier than I, 
and had to trudge off down the road with our single cooking-pot. 

The house of these Moslem farmers showed a rickety and 
sordid exterior beneath an apparently ruined roof; but this ex- 
ternal air of dilapidation is an old Moslem habit, within it was 
clean and well ordered. The back door—there was no front 
entrance—led into a wide passage which went right through the 
house, not only from front to back, but from top to bottom; that 
is, it opened directly into the conical roof. In this passage was 
the family fire on the floor, and all cooking was done here. 
were two rooms, one each side of the passage. These were 
ceilinged over. Here lived the woman, her husband, and a brother, 
stoker on the railway. Every morning Jo came back bringing, 
not only the milk, but some specimen of the Moslem’s dinner, for 
the woman always insistently pressed upon her some samples 
from the family pot. She would take no refusal. So one day 
there was toasted pumpkin; another day, boiled corn cobs; a third 
day, clammy white cheese, or pieces of fried dough. . We 
also bought eggs from her, whenever the solitary hen did not lay 
in inaccessible parts of the roof. 

The young woman was dressed as a rule in full Oriental 
bloomers and a thin home-woven blouse. On her head she wore 
a small flat cap—the size and shape of a blacking-tin—around the 
edge of which dangled seauins and other golden pieces, and over 
this cape was tossed a flimsy white veil. Although from the 
same old Serbian stock, there is a difference between the Christian 
and Mohammedan peasant women. The Christian peasants’ are 
atticles for use. They dress in heavy homespun and long-lasting 
clothes, and even though they cover themselves. when rich enough, 
with shoddy jewelry, and those who wear bloomers go to more 
extravagant limits than do the Moslems. they have a sun-baked 
and a toil-hardened appearance. The Moslem women retain a 
certain daintiness of effect. It is something of a calamity in the 
home if the Mussulwoman has to go out to work, and the greater 
part of the exquisite embroideries which come from this side of 
Europe are made in the Moslem houses. The Moslem women, 
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although the Serbian face is remote from that of the traditio 
houri, have a cult of seductiveness, and paint the eyebrows, darker 
their eyes, and stain their finger nails with henna, even up. to the 
age of sixty or seventy years. | 

This particular young woman was enceinte, and the baby, 
first, was born during our stay in Pasarié. To the sorrow of the 
house the child was a girl. Upon the day after the confinement 
my wife was admitted to see the child and the mother. She was' 
lying in the principal room of the house. It was a well- -lighted, 
clean room, with a broad low window not unlike that of am 
English modern artfully designed cottage. Under the window the 
floor was spread with rugs; cushions were pitched against the wall, 
which gave the effect of a long divan. There was no other furni 
ture. At the end of the rugs, in the corner of the wall, the new 
mother was lying with her baby, much bound up and beswaddled; 
at her side. A pretty gayly dressed young woman was seated 
cross-legged on the rugs with a distaff and spindle in her hands, 
twirling a thread out of a mass of sheep’s wool. Two other) 
women assisted at the presentation. As my wife came into the 
room the young mother struggled to her feet to receive her. She 
stood for a moment to accept compliments and congratulations and’ 
then lay down once more. As a light nourishment the young 
mother was chewing lumps of dough fried in mutton fat, things 
which reminded ic of childish _experiments surreptitiously per- 
mitted by a good-natured cook. | 

The furnishing of this room was characteristic of the ordinary 
Moslem peasant house, as these people, with a cow, were mod- 
erately well-to-do. In ordinary times these rugs and cushions 
were gathered up and piled in one corner, so that cleaning, ete., 
was reduced to its simplest terms. In the rather better Moslem 
houses these divans still provide the greater part of the furnishing, 
but they are often raised up and built into the house. 

We had planned to remain some six weeks or two months im 
Pasari¢, barring one thing, a change of wind. But another atmos- 
pheric device intervened with a similar result. After four months 
of drought the weather broke, clouds came lower and lower, until 
the mountains were drowned from the head downwards as they 
stood, and only managed to keep their roots below water. Ragged 
drifts of mist trailed through the village street and bursts of rain 
dashed against the window-panes. The wind held an unchanged 
direction, but the rain made us close our windows so that the 
infernal smells of the house below gradually filtered into our 
room. As soon as it became clear that the rains were down for 
a settled period we packed up our bags, rolled up our canvas, 
and left Pasari¢ and Bosnia. 

I don’t think that we were altogether sorry to go. Life was 
too spartan, and, except for our work, was not teeming with 
interest to compensate, though we would gladly have seen autumn 
come stealing down the mountain sides—autumn, the only al 
chemist, transmuting base colors to gold. 


Close bosom friend of the maturing sun, 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless with fruit the vines .. . 


But we had imaginatively planned our trip upon a scheme of 
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Even Shopping for Trousers Provides an Unexpected Thrill. 
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tending interest: the sleek richness of Bosnia .was to be fol- 
wed by the harsh and romantic sterility of Herzegovnia province, 
which the emigrants, come back from America, would buy a 
llside of unproductive rock in order patriotically to possess 
;mething of the land of their birth. Herezegovina, land of 
‘apes, was to lead us on to the islands of the Adriatic, European 
\radises, we were given to understand, where one could langor- 
isly watch autumn melt into an almost Polynesian winter. 

The cog railway begins at Pasari¢c. It entails a lot of shunting, 
jd as the custom here is never to run the engines backwards, 
if some reason, there is a turntable on which every engine is 
ven a twist at the end of his run, to right about face it for the 
‘xt ascent. In consequence, with four passenger trains and 
ilf a dozen luggage trains per day, Pasari¢ station was a stentor- 
is little bit of new mechanical Europe dropped into this collec- 
on of ark-like and crumbling Turkish hovels. Once on the cogs, 
jith a breathless engine behind and another panting before, one 
/as thrust steeply into the hills, reaching the highest point at Ivan. 
hen one dropped down as rapidly, the line making loops like 
je flourishes of a-professional penman, so that after traveling a 
buple of miles or so the train would be perpendicularly a few 
jandred feet from where it had been ten minutes earlier. In 
osnia they had always sneered at Herzegovina. 

| “Lot of stones,” they said, as though stones were quite with- 
at virtue. But still they were right. There were magnificent 
lprners in that great sweeping railway ride; but in general nothing 
puld be compared to the broad majesty of Bosnia’s rolling foot- 
ills, noble as any Cape Horn swell, and more beautifully varied 
|. color and in textures. 

| Konjic was reached at eleven o’clock, and we dined comfortably 
t the station before looking for a hotel. 

_A bridge twenty feet high, built on piles, like those in a 
apanese print, over a ravine, introduced us under a short dark 
Mey of trees through which we came into a street quite different 
om the Bosnian streets to which we had become accustomed. 
(he high-pitched roof was gone, to be replaced either by modern 
led tiles, or by slabs of gray slaty rock so thick and heavy that 
ime wondered what sort of beams and king post were necessary 
0 support their enormous weight. The houses themselves were 
yainted in gay colors, and in the midst of the street rose up a 
rude new freestone church standing in an area of architects’ 
lesolation. It was the kind of church belonging to that modern 
ityle which, as far. as we know, has no title, but which attracts 
| committee, because it looks pretty and devotional on paper, and 
yecause the lettering on the plan in imitation Gothic is like the 
wnament on the church itself. 

The street was crowded with peasants, dressed in white, the 
nen all wearing the red fez, with long silken tassels, the women 
wing with filagree ornaments of gold set with jewels of emerald 
yreen and ruby glass; coronets of sequins were dangling in their 
slack hair, the coins often hanging to one side only, over them 
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Mussulman Families Take Only Very Sedentary Exercise 


flung a lace veil—often elaborately embroidered—which hung 
down the back. Gone were the fine black bloomers of Sarajevo, 
gone, too, the beautiful home-spun linen. The dresses for the 
most part seemed to be of white manufactured cotton gathered 
into a thousand pleats, which gave to the women bunchy figures 
very different from the quattrocento appearance of the Bosniak. 
Under the skirts they wore pyjama-like trousers coming down 
to the calf. 

The cafés were crowded with drinkers, and shouts and cries 
of merriment resounded from every side; behind the church a 
group of peasants were playing “putting the weight” with a large 
rock. 

Presently a droning voice began a weird though thin chant, 
but other voices took up the tune till it swelled in volume. Then 
a concerted movement could be perceived in the crowd, which 
gradually drew back, till a large circle was formed in the open 
space before the church of lads and lasses all clasping hands. As 
the song continued slowly the circle began to revolve, the per- 
formers beating their feet in time to the music. Round and 
round went the immense ring, now contracting a little now ex- 
panding. We had taken places upon a bank well above the open 
space, and seen thus from above we were struck by the curious 
effect of solidity given by this circle of men and women. Some- 
how it! made one think of one of those expanding napkin rings 
made on the principle of the lazy-tongs; there was something 
metallic, something more permanent than flesh in its construction. 
It was an ancient rite rather than a dance; and by thus linking 
themselves the dancers had merged their beings into both the 
past and the future. Then the “kolo” broke up, and concentrating 
till only a small space was left in the center, individual dancers 

began to perform with rapid and dexterous steps, the song 
was changed in tempo, becoming quicker, the first two dancers 
tired, others took their place. 

As soon as the kolo was over, Jo began to pursue the aim 
which had brought us from the station. She spoke to a towns- 
woman who was standing near to her, asking if there was a 
cheap lodging for the night which could be recommended. 

“Come with me,” said the woman kindly; “I will show 
you an excellent lodging. There is also a bed which you can 
have if you pay extra.” 

She led Jo to the side into a slatternly yard, in which was 
standing a ramshackle house, with lines warped by shrinkage, 
the plaster a faded green, which, peeling from the walls, 
showed the stonework laid in mud mortar. A broad doorway 
with a sagging lintel opened into a-large windowless room 
floored with stone. Fully one-half of the room was raised 
into a plank divan seven feet across, to the side of which 
stood a wooden bedstead.. An old skinny woman dressed in 
picturesque clothing sat cross-legged on the boards puffing a 
self-rolled cigarette. The whole interior was dark and dun 
or dirt colored, unrelieved by any white or tint. It might be 
compared to an etching printed in muddy ink—the floor was 
mud colored, the divan and its rugs, the bed with its coverings, 
even the old woman, her clothes and skin, all were stained by 
the same hue. The lower space seemed to have once been 
a stable, so that men and beasts could herd together, as we 
have seen done in Montenegro. Perhaps the sanitary au- 
thorities had interfered in this case. 
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“You can sleep very well there,” said the woman, pointing 
to the divan. 

“Every place is let for the night,” interrupted the skinny one 
through a wreath of tobacco smoke. 

“Even the bed?” asked Jo’s guide. 

“There are three in the bed tonight,” said the guardian. 

Jo and-her guide withdrew. 

“Tt is a pity,’ said the woman. 
comfortable there.” 

“Well,” replied Jo doubtfully, “I am not sure. 
have luggage.” 

“Of, of course, if you have luggage,’ said the woman, “that 
place would not do, because you could not stand guard over your 
packages all day and all night, too. No; I fear that you will have 
to go to the hotel: But, by God, it is terribly expensive; and 
one is bitten there as much as anywhere else.” 

We feel sure that in Austrian days. the hotel had had a patriotic 
name. I am sure that it was Hotel Franz Joseph, or Hotel Wien, 
or something like that; it was that sort of hotel. Now its name 
paid a dubious compliment to President Wilson, and, indeed, one 
found as much rest in it as Europe in general has derived from 
the efforts of the peacemaker. In the dining-room bar there was 
a platform upon which a tambouritza player, a violinist, a con- 
certina player, and a girl, who beat a plectrum across a guitar, 
performed at night. The tambouritza player was capable, the 
violinist a mere fiddler, the concertina player knew only four 
chords, and the guitarrist but one, so the resultant sounds which 
came from the combination were curious rather than interesting. 

“But,” they said, “the girl has a magnificent voice. We have 


“You could have been quite 


You see, we 


specially engaged her; and she lives here free during all the © 


summer.” 

The girl had a strong voice, but she illustrated a curious develop- 
ment which occurs in the contact of new civilization with old. 
As the Turks have combined their own shoes of turned-up points 
with the American snub-nosed boots to create a beetle-snouted 
footgear, so this girl had combined the queer singing of Bosnia 
abounding in slurs, which almost become quarter tones, with the 
vibrato—vulgarly called “goat bleat’”—of the modern French sing- 
ing schools. And from this she had produced a vibrato so exag- 
gerated that it wavered a full semitone on either side of the note, 
but never produced the note itself. An old civilization is always 
thus in danger of degrading a definite beauty of its own by 
merging it into a vulgarity from the new culture, and by the 
marriage producing a hybrid far worse than the most vulgar effect 
of its parent. 

The singing continued till twelve P. M., up to which time no 
sleep was possible. They told us that formerly the bar of the 
hotel used to keep open till two A. M., but that it had to be shut 
earlier in consequence of the riots which had occurred. Konjic 
is an especially distracted little town. The modern church, where 
the befezzed peasants dance the kolo, is Catholic; and to our sur- 
prise we found that here the fez is the traditional Catholic head- 
gear. There were also several mosques on the other side of the 
river, which we reached by crossing a fine stone bridge. On the 
other side of the green-gray stream was also the orthodox basilica. 
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For distinction the orthodox peasants seem to wear sheep: 
skin caps, the Turks wrap their heads with twisted strands of 
crimson or white cotton. In the bar room the average amouni} 
of liquor consumed from eight till twelve does not seem to} 
inflame political passions beyond the talkative stage, but from) 
thence onwards the mounting juices of the grape give the] 
illusion that the world’s problems can be cured by throwing} 
beer mugs and wine glasses} which is, of course, only a modi-| 
fied form of the still more deeply founded fantasy that they 
can be solved by means of bayonet and by cannon. | 

So that, thanks to the practical form of South Slavonie 
politics, we were promised sleep at twelve P. M., but Wilson 
was true to its name. After thie one large disturbance, the 
many little disturbances. But we think that we have noticed 
one thing for the instruction of naturalists. The bug has 
German tactics. He assaults in close formation, and after 
one had stemmed and slaughtered the first and second lines 
of attack, he retires within his lines, digs himself into the 
mattress, and leaves you more or less in peace for the night, 
Europe one day will sleep in spite of Wilson, and so did we. 

It was during the next morning, while we were sketching 
the mosques and the bridge, that we met the Croatian student. 
He made a few preliminary remarks about our drawings as: 
an introduction and then launched forth on a diatribe against 
Serbia. He was smoking with revolution, drums and trium* 
pets were in his voice, his intuendos masked batteries of 
cannon. Reduced to pure fact, he said that the Serbs were absorb- 
ing all the Government posts, that Serbian students were favorized 
for degrees, and that the Catholics were being deliberately ousted 
and crushed: I suppose that things will eventually settle down 
as they did between the Scotch and the English, but this young 
man was in the midst of a crisis. Maybe he had failed in his 
examinations, and as the beer-mug-throwing cure had been denied 
to him, he was suffering from that variety of disease which we 
called suppressed. If I were tyrant in a dissatisfied country | 
would erect public beer-mug-throwing halls. 

Since Petko Moric, burglar and comitaj, told us the history 
of his life Mostar has always loomed in my mind as one of the 
most romantic towns of Europe. It was in Mostar that Stoyan 
Kovachovic was imprisoned with a freebooter named Yovan whom 
Petko knew, and this was how Yovan told to Petko the story of 
their escape. On 

“You know Mostar? No—well, we were imprisoned in the 
round tower which stands at the end of the great bridge built by 
Rade Najmar over the Neretva River, four hundred feet in one 
single span—a great bridge—but we are not talking of bridges, 
I know. There were seven of us in one room—Stoyan Kova- 
chovic, Vasa Bratic, a big Albanian, very strong, three others, and 
myself. There were great iron posts in the ground, and to these 
we were chained by fetters with collars on our necks and a ring 
around the left ankle. Oh, they were taking no risks, were the 
Turks. All the time Yovan was cursing because of the death of 
(Continued on page 42) 
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fee CLUSION TO DISILLUSION Sees 


IN RUSSIA 


A Traitor in the Palace Guard—The Church Versus Religion—Com- 


munism and the Human Equation 


By Pretrer Gray WoLF 


HAT a plaything! A gov- 
ernment, an empire of 
nations, a people extend- 
ing over one-sixth of the 
land surface of the earth! 
My Communist friend was 
talking as we walked 
along. He had _ noticed 
me looking at a massive 
gray stone building, 
sprawled over many acres. 
“In the old days I lived 
there,’ he said. “It was 
the headquarters for 
officers of the Imperial 
Guard.” 

Vou. lived= there!” <i 

ES exclaimed. He was a 

inn, come over from America, where he had been worker, editor 
nd agitator, in the Finish groups. He was well-educated, with 
1e quality and bearing of a gentleman. But I had not thought 

f{ him as ever moving within that inner circle of utmost mili- 
ary aristocracy, the Czar’s Guard. 

pies, I was a Cadet,” he went on, “but after a time, I began 
9 think, to dream, to pore over revolutionary literature, which 
yas smuggled past the guards. Gradually I came to see that 
ne Czar’s government was upheld by brute force, not by the 
rill of the people. Let us walk on towards the Winter Palace, 
nd I will tell you a little about that life.” 

He made word-pictures in his rather quaint English, telling of 
hat old gay, reckless life, with its vivid Slavic splashes of color ; 
hat curious blending of militarism with the pomp of an ancient 
eremonial creed. 

“You were close to Nicholas personally?” I asked. 

“Twice I was close enough to have killed him,” answered the 
omrade, “but I had no orders. Once it was at a review, on 
he day when we cadets became full-fledged officers. To each 
ne of us he said 
personal word © 
s he came down 
he ranks. But 
ve had been 
ept on our feet 
vaiting for 
nany hours. I 
vas tired and 
ngry. Nicholas — 
poke to me, and 
assed on. Again 
me night I was 
n guard outside 
he imperial bed- 
hamber. An- 
ther officer 
tood inside the 
floor, a third by 
he bed itself, all 
mmed. ~ But. I 
jad no orders 
rom outside.” 

I walked on 
eside my Com- 
nunist guide 
hinking of 
Nicholas asleep 
rpmong his 
ruards, one of 
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THE KREMLIN 


A Russian proverb says “There is nothing above Moscow but the Kremlin, and nothing above the 

Kremlin but Heaven.” Even today the Kremlin is held sacred by all Russians. 

the ancient power of the Tzars first received the sanction of the church, and it is likewise here that 
Lenin, who. overthrew the power of both Tzars and church, lies buried in a great mausoleum. 


whom is pledged 
to kill him on re- 
ceiving the order. 
The tide of Revo- 
lution creeping 


into the Palace 
itself; entering 
through crevices 


and cracks, enter- 
ing into loyal 
hearts and chang- 
ing them to its 
own red loyalties. 

The traveller in 
Russia notes a 
constant improve- 
ment in living 
conditions, but for 
the town dwellers 
life is still very hard. Before the war, the workingman’s standard 
of living there was low, probably the lowest in Europe. The 
war depressed that standard, the revolution and civil wars gave 
it a finishing downward swoop, until today, for many, there is 
hardly a standard at all. Life is just a desperate struggle for bread 
and shelter from day to day. Where strong men can hardly live, 
sad indeed is the fate of those who have the misfortune to be 
weak. Saddest of all has been the fate of the poor who lived 
in famine areas. The good works of the American Relief Admin- 
istration shine like a bright star over these dark and sorrowful 
territories. And the Quakers with their non-political, non-sec- 
tarian policy, have won a place secure forever in Russian history. 
Theirs is the only kind of invasion that could conquer Russia. 

I talked over all these aspects with my Communist friends in 


The village markets are thronged with 
peasants who have come from near and 
far to peddle their wares. To these 
people the arrival of the revolution was 
the coming of the millennium, and their 
awakening was cruel. Russia is essen- 
tially a rural country, for in the whole 
former empire there were only thirty- 
three cities which had populations of 
more than one hundred thousand. 


Moscow. I was as free as I wished in my criticism of the gov- 
ernment. Their attitude was one of approval. “That’s right,” 
they said. “Tell us what you think wrong. We want criticism.” 


If I desired to see an old monastery, or attend a church service, 
I could always 
find a Com- 
munist to go 
with me. There 
is no doubt that 
the great ma- 
jority of the 
Communists are 
against religion’ 
as taught by the 
priests and prac- 
teucretd. tanmtalace 
churches. Many 
of them were en- 
thusiastic dis- 
ciples of Thomas 
Paine and Robert 
Ingersoll. Others 
have had _ their 
minds formed by 
Huxley, Tyndall 
ands, spencer: 
When I tried to 
penetrate to the 


cause of their 
hostility, | how- 
ever, I found 


that their criti- 
cism left the es- 
sential teachings 


It was here that 


: 
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In spite of the fact that fully eighty per cent 
of Russia’s population are agriculturists only 
a trifle more than one-quarter of the country 
was under cultivation ten years ago. The 
farmer has continually to struggle against the 
poverty of the soil and the rigor of the climate. 
In past years the failure of the crops on the 
Volga farms was followed regularly by a 


famine. The Soviet Government hopes to 
obviate this by proper food control and 
distribution, 


Jesus intact. Not only that, but they had 
a lasting respect for the teacher of Nazareth 
and for’ his code of practical brotherhood. 
Utterly disbelieving in the value of the Rus- 
sian religious services, they have, nevertheless, 
generally refrained from interfering with them. 
All the churches | saw in Russia (in Moscow 
alone there are sixteen hundred) were open and 
well attended, lustily ringing their bells day 
and night. The Bolsheviks, however, have re- 
fused to support the priesthood with govern- 
ment aid. The ae own flock must keep 
him in board and -lodging, in bread and eggs 
and cheese and tea. 

One Russian said to me, “If the Government 
closed every church in the land and set all the 
priests to work, 1t would not touch real Chris- 
tianity, for that is in the heart of the peasant 
We are a Christian people; the teachings of 
Jesus are so clear and simple and beautiful 
that I am sure they can be practiced without 
any organization whatever. In Tolstoi, Rus- 
sia has given to the world 
one of the greatest re- 
ligious teachers that ever 
lived, a true follower of 
Christ. But the Russian 
Orthodox Church expelled 
this great soul’ from its com- 
munion!” 

A Communist explained 
his attitude thus: “The Rus- 
sian church service is very 
beautiful and elaborate. It is 
like a play. It is a work of 
art, enhanced by wonderful | 
singing. I can enjoy it. I 
can even enter into its won- 
derful symbolism of  salva- 
tion. But I ask you, what 
good does all that do for the 
common man? He has had 
the church for a thousand 
years, and what is the result ? 
He is superstitious, ignorant, 
dirty. For him,.religion is an 
opiate. We want him to be- 
come clean, self-respecting, 
intelligent. Then he can go 
to church as much as he 


. Soviet Russia from outside, had gone through 


‘to fill a dozen books. I met many seekers fot 


pleases. We are opposed 
churches in just so far as t 
make men weak and slavis 
We want free thought in 
ligious matters, such as 
have in America. We wai 


productive.” 

“Tf you think to abolish 
ligion by introducing religi 
freedom, you'd better th 
twice!” I replied. “Religio 
freedom was established i 
America. Now, instead 
half a dozen religions we h 
half a thousand. We evol 
a new religion every month 

He laughed, and said 
“That’s all right. That's 
freedom. They will offset each other! ts 
healthier so.’ ‘ 

Many of the enthusiasts who had come to 


much disillusionment. Those who joined thi 
Communist party found compensation for th 
hardship in many varieties of interesting work 
but there are undoubtedly hundreds of for 
eigners in Russia who have not found any 
adequate outlet’ for the spirit of service with 
which they entered the country. One could 
easily collect enough hard luck stories from 
these immigrants to compel the conclusion t 
the great experiment is not just even to if 
own converts. And one could collect enough 
stories of Soviét stupidity, error and cruelty 


l 
a 


social justice whose wanderings across the earth 
to find the Comrade Kingdom had only brought 
them to a ruined, desperate people, clinging 
to the ‘mere chance of physical existence= 


(Continued on page 44) 


It is a far cry from the old peasant with his! 
smock and beard to the Physical Culture Divi- 
sion of the Communist Youth marching in re- 
view in the Red Square of Moscow. The 
Soviet Government has attempted to bring 
every phase of the life of the people within 
its immediate supervision in order to ensure 
what it believes to be the proper development 
of their point of view. Like most of the rest 
of the human race Russians are great “joiners,” 
a fact which their new rulers have used to 
advantage. 


In Spain the donkey is the 
“flivver” for peasants and 
townsfolk alike. 
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T was with some eagerness that we were early on hand to 
secure good seats for our first motor trip through the Spanish 

- hinterland on our way to Avila. As we waited for the dili- 
ence, which had no more respect for promptness of departure 
ian the trains on the highways of steel, we amused ourselves 
y taking photographs of the idlers who stood about chatting or, 
sated on tiny donkeys, passed the time of day with others simi- 
rly mounted or on foot. Differing quite decidedly from the 
ien clad in the usual attire of Old Castile, which consists of little 
at tams, short black smocks and broad silk belts, was an old 
slow dressed in the vintage of a past generation—knee breeches, 
10es adorned with buckles, clerical cut waistcoat, short jacket and 
road-brimmed, high-crowned felt hat. He struck such a note of 
ngularity that our photographic marksmanship was immediately 
‘tracted but, averse to facing the camera, he managed to conceal 
imself behind his neighbors whenever it was leveled at him. 
inally, pretending to be engrossed in another direction, 1 man- 
zed to throw him off his guard, and in the middle of an absorbing 
ossip with two countrymen, who were perched astride their 
mmnolent donkeys, I caught him unawares. Turning around he 
yoked squarely into my lens as I snapped the shutter, much to 
is chagrin and to the amusement-of the bystanders who had 
een keeping an eye on my hitherto futile efforts. 

At last the travel stained diligence rolled into the square, and 
fe were not long in clambering up its side to preempt the seat 
n its uncovered top where we might, in company with the freight 
nd baggage, enjoy an unobstructed view of the passing panorama 
f hamlet and plain. The prospect offered great allurement, but 
e had failed to give proper consideration to the time-worn con- 
ition of the bus itself, to the rutted road over which we were 
) travel, to the sparsity of traffic which offered continual entice- 
lent for speed of locomotion, or yet even to the velocity of the 
ind which blows with vigor and without molestation across the 
vel prairie. And so but a brief time elapsed before it was borne 
1 upon us that'we had embarked upon a journey that offered 
lore genuine excitement than any chute of an amusement park or 
2 ie roller coaster that ever, dispensed thrills to a neurotic 
ublic. 

In spite of its manifold discomforts this journey across the 
most treeless plain was an experience which we would not have 
lissed even at a greater sacrifice of comfort. The vast stretch 
f country over which we made our way was given over to the 
utivation of grain, and as far as the eye could reach in every 
irection there were limitless stretches of plain covered with the 
ubble ‘of harvested wheat and reaches of desert which because 
f its waterless character or its arid nature furnished scant pas- 
rage for cattle, and in places supported nothing but sparsely 
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THE COUNTRY WITHOUT TREES 


A Hair Raising Trip On a Diligence—A Walled City of Old 
Spain—The Tragedy of a Prince—A City in a Desert— 
How the Folly of a King Became the Pride of 
His People 


By Rospert MepILi 


This is one of a series of articles that Mr. Medill is writing on Spanish 

cities, and which will appear next fall in his book, “Spanish Towns and 

People.” The last article, Medieval Cities of Leon and Castile, was pub- 

lished in the May issue, and the next, dealing with the Bull Fight, will 
appear in August. 


growing weeds. At long intervals, as we proceeded on our jour- 
ney tiny villages appeared and at these we stopped momentarily 
to discharge or to take on passengers and mail or a small amount 
of freight. 

It was a veritable painted panorama through which we passed— 
the golden plains and ocre desert bathed in torrents of ‘sunlight, 
solitary figures on inevitable donkeys moving along the endless 
ribboned highways, little villages of plaster and adobe houses with, 
dominating churches rising abruptly out of the almost forsaken 
countryside. 

Each hamlet has its threshing floor, a flat expanse of field at 
the edge of the village where patient donkeys and dreamy oxen 
were engaged in dragging sledges over the yellow grain stalks 
just as they did in far off bible days. Winnowing was carried on 
in equally primitive fashion; the wheat was tossed in the air, 
the wind with automatic skill carrying the chaff away. As we 
passed through many of these villages the air, driven by the 
strong wind from the plain, was filled with clouds of flying chaff. 

At last through the wind-swept and rock-littered plain we came 
to a tree-bordered road indicative of civilization and finally to 
the towering walls of Avila. Once one of the most flourishing 
cities of Spain, and for three centuries a prize fought for by 
Moors and Christians and alternately possessed by each, today it 
basks in the middle of the vast, arid plain of Castile half asleep, 
shrunken in size, its ancient glory entirely departed, seemingly 
content once to have captured the commercial imagination of a 
nation and the envy of contending armies. Even yet it is the 
capital of a province and the see of a bishop, but such: distinction 
is not taken seriously by present-day Avila. Its real eminence 
lies in being one of the finest walled towns in the world, one of 
countless fortified places in the middle ages that has preserved, 
almost completely intact, its ring of massive fortifications. Cer- 
tainly nothing exactly like it exists in all of Spain, and it has 
its counterpart only in such cities of Europe as Carcassonne and 
Aigues Mortes. For a full mile and a half these mighty granite 
ramparts, fourteen feet thick, encircle the city set on her lofty 
ridge, their eighty-six towers and battlemented parapets, and nine 
bastioned gates little affected by the passing of more than eight 
centuries. Erected in 1090-99 coincident, practically, with the 
Norman Conquest of England they rise from the edge of the 
hillside grim and overbearing just as though they still afforded 


Spanish nursemaids are crisply uniformed in flaring white caps 
and colored muslins. 
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The picturesque traffic of Spanish 

. , 

highways keeps the  traveler’s 
camera in constant action. 


protection to the encircled town. So n § 
high are they that from without they 3 Tus Kg 
completely obscure the town, the mas- Se ste (veal 
sive bulk of the cathedral alone being 
visible. 

When you have seen the titanic ramparts of Avila and the 
fortress-like Cathedral which forms a part of them, you will have 
to be content for, much as your imagination might be titillated by 
winding streets and galleried houses, you will not see them. In- 
stead you will find, in the limited area of the town, streets that 
are straight, and houses for the most part of unyielding granite 
as austere as the defiant walls. Carcassonne with all the mag- 
nificence of its walls is precisely the same. Indeed, Rothenburg, 
in Bavaria, of all the cities of the Continent, is the only really 
complete picture of the middle ages which I know, where mellow 
old walls and streets of gabled houses present from every aspect 
an almost perfect setting for the past. In Carcassonne and in 
Rothenburg, however, you will not witness a traffic that moves 
in the primitive fashion of bygone centuries. You will hardly 
see, mounting the hill and passing through great, bastioned gates 
as at Avila, two-wheeled covered carts drawn by mule trains, or 
donkeys hung with bulging panniers, or grown folk, with flapping 
legs, perched on the backs of diminutive burros exactly as they 
did, in all probability, when Columbus, perhaps in like fashion, 
followed Ferdinand and Isabella across Spain. 

Adjoining two of the main gates of the city, portals of enormous 
proportions, is an irregular cobbled square and on one side, 
directly opposite the modest hotel which has achieved the repu- 
tation of being the best, probably because it has no serious rival, 
rises the massive Gothic Cathedral of San Salvador. More mili- 
tary in aspect than ecclesiastical, it was begun in 1091 after the 
Christians under Alvar Garcia of Navarre had finally wrested 
the city from its Moorish conquerors. Its two strong towers and 
immense semi-circular apse, crowned with a battlemented parapet, 
intersect the walls of the town and form a part of them. This 
Cathedral has much the appearance of a fortress, and lest this 
note of defiance should be lost on the ofttimes covetous visitor 
of yesteryear, two sculptured stone lions are chained at each side 
of the entrance. Then, as if even these vicious beasts were not 
terrifying enough, the main portal has an additional guard of two 
yvild men, macebearers extraordinary, carved in solid granite. 
Nothing could express with greater conviction the spirit of the 
time when the Church was a church militant, than this masterful 
edifice. In its solemnity and uncomprising sternness of demeanor, 
it stands in vivid contrast to the great majority of cathedrals in 
Spain which are so marked by: color and lightness of design. 

In a city whose stalwart fortifications indicate so eloquently 
the need of protection, you would naturally think that all the 
ancient churches and treasured shrines would be enfolded within 
the safe precincts of its protecting walls. But that, curiously 
enough, is not what you find at Avila, for the city sprawled beyond 
the ancient gates in earlier times as it does today. And so, almost 
within the shadow of the turreted ramparts, are a number of 
venerable churches which date from the early days of the town 
and which are picturesque and glorified by legend but which, 
with a single exception, contain little of interest’ to the traveler. 
This exception is*in the Dominican Monastery of Saint Tomas, 
which lies within a few minutes walk cradled by the dusty plain 
below, for its singular church, an aisleless Gothic structure, lends 
its hospitality to one of the most touching monuments in Spain. 
In the center of the transept, in solitary state, lies sleeping Prince 
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juan, the only son of the “Catholic Kings,” whose untimely deaf} 
occurred in 1497. No greater calamity could have befallen # 
proud Ferdinand and Isabella who had triumphantly driven 
Moors from their last stronghold in Spain, whose treasures 
made possible the discovery of the New World, and the g 
of whose empire was seemingly to be without end, than 
tragic loss of their only son and heir to the kingdom. At 
very monastery he had received his education companioned 
boys who represented the flower of the young manhood of Spai 
At Burgos he had been married, while yet very young, to # 
daughter of Emperor Maximilian, and the homage of half the 
world was before him but, within a month, he was stricken wi 
an illness and died. Ferdinand, rushing to the scene reache 
his bedside in time for the end, but Isabella, coming with le 
expedition, arrived’ too late. Bowed with grief they laid the 
beloved to rest in the little church at the Dominican monastef 
which they had founded, and commissioned Domenico Fane 
a Florentine sculptor of note, to carve in purest marble a fittif 
monument to the departed. This exquisitely wrought memori 
has survived the centuries, and you can gaze on its beauty toda 
just as the royal parents of the prince were wont to do, from 
choir above, as they mourned the loss which was so irrepara 
The figure of the young prince carved in flawless marble lyi 
on a sculptured sarcophagus is characterized by much grace ane 
nobility of feature, and the monument is, in spite of its time-won 
condition, marked by a great simplicity and purity of style. 1 
was the skillful hands of this same sculptor of Florence whiet 
executed the marble tomb of Ferdinand and Isabella in the cathe 
dral’s royal chapel at Granada. Within this monastery lies als 
the remains of all that is mortal of the notorious Torquemada 
Spain’s relentless Inquisitor General. His is no tomb of glory, bul 
an unadorned tablet of slate set in the floor, a just retribution fa: 
his wanton acts, if a denial of all outward semblance of earthly 
glory carries a tacit measure of disapproval and vindicates ; 
horror stricken world. It is recorded that occasional visitors te 
the monastery, in senseless animosity, treated the grave with such 
disrespect that it is no longer to be seen by the public excep 
through intercession with the monks. 


The street fountain of clear, cool water is patronized by an end- 
less stream of women with water jugs. 
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Like most Spanish cities Avila possesses a Grand Place—the 


aza Mayor de la Constitucion—hemmed by the customary ar- 
Jed buildings. But this square is not of imposing proportions 
d has an air of neglect as though it had long since been super- 
led by another center of civic activity. And so it has, for just 
thout the principal gate is the Mercado Grande, or the great 
irket, which is the focal point of present-day Avila. A large 
en square adorned with grass and trees, it is graced on one side 
arcaded buildings and on another by the twelfth-century church 
San Pedro. It is less somber here than in the more ancient 
aza, for there are no towering walls to cast shadows and to 
struct distant views save those at one end where, toward the 
ting sun, the Puerta del Alcazar raises its two mighty crene- 
ed towers and supports a flying parapet that spans the gateway. 
The townsfolk are attracted to the square when the day’s work 
done, and you find them loitering with every appearance of 
atent in the cool evening air. Shops with modest windows 
le themselves under the arcade, and afford mild interest for 
9se passing an idle hour and taking the air. The interior fittings 
these emporiums are as primitive as the window displays are 
iin, and business is carried on with as little complication of 
Uipment as seems necessary to a people who take no anxious 
sught for the morrow. Let us consider the instance of a barber 
op which should, by every rule of efficiency, be well lighted in 
der that the hair of the patrons may be shorn with nice pre- 
ion. To the worthy tonsorial artists of Avila, however, lighting 
uipment is of secondary importance, as may be observed on any 
ening when dusk spreads its mantle on a modest shop in the 
caded row of the Mercado Grande. Instead of enjoying a flood 
electric illumination when the light fades, a single lamp suffi- 
nt merely to dispel the gloom responds to the switch and asthe 
rber reaches the lower stretches of his victim’s head, surfaces 
aded from the overhead lamp, a small boy is summoned who 
hts a flickering candle and stands patiently, though with in- 
ferent attention, like an altar boy at service, illuminating, with 
e feeble rays, the operator’s sphere of action. Discovering this 
imitive scene the artist insisted on making a halt and sketching 
We were soon discovered, however, at our nefarious task, 
d although we concealed the nature of our purpose, our seem- 
¥ curiosity in peering through the window was enough to cause 
e occupants to draw the shade. 
Early the next morning we were on our way to Madrid. 
Either you like Madrid or you don’t. Some people admire 
_sprightliness, applaud the enterprise of its citizens in fashioning 
| imposing city in a naked wilderness, enjoy the leisurely air 
at characterizes its life and, by way of variety, take pleasure 
its striking contrast to all the other cities of the nation. Others, 
the contrary, condemn it out of hand, stressing its unattractive 
vironment, emphasizing the inclemency of its climate, con- 
mptuous of its imitation, in the architecture.of the modern sec- 
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For a mile and a half the massive granite ramparts, built about the time of the 


Norman conquest of England, encircle Avila. 
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The Puerta del Alcazar with its mighty crenelated towers and 
flying parapet is one of the two principal gates of Avila. 


tions, of Paris and Brussels, and of its lack of distinctly Castilian 
flavor. 

I confess to having been agreeably disappointed in Madrid. 
There is something attractive in the contrasts of a desert city. 
Its situation in the middle of a cheerless plain is certainly no less 
alluring than that of most other northerly Spanish cities. Its 
imitation, if there be one, of the more magnificent capitals to the 
north, while regrettably not in the Spanish tradition, is, with the 
exception of some inartistic statuary in the public square and 
many flamboyant business buildings in the rococo style, at least 
in general good taste and strongly conducive to the comfort and 
happiness of its inhabitants. Instead of a city of 
level monotony, of decayed buildings, of streets 
in disarray and a general appearance of slovenli- 
ness, which characterized the city in earlier times, 
if historians are to be taken seriously or if the 
reputation of Spain for this quality is regarded, 
we found a delightful modern city, by no means 
entirely flat and cheerless, with an ancient quarter 
possessing the atmosphere of earlier days, with fine 
wide streets and imposing buildings, for the most 
part touched by lightness and grace, tree-lined 
squares and promenades, luxurious hotels and a 
condition of scrupulous cleanliness that would as- 
suredly do credit to a capital city anywhere. 

Madrid, youngest of Spanish cities, became the 
capital of the nation because its situation con- 
tributed to a king’s health and because its relatively 
modern character was disassociated with the jeal- 
ousies that would have arisen had a selection been 
made of the principal city of one of the ancient 
kingdoms that became constituent parts of the. 
modern empire. Centrality was another factor, for 
Madrid is almost in the exact gecgraphical center 
of the peninsula. It was gloomy and religious 
Philip II, builder of the Escorial who, in 1560, de- 
clared Madrid the capital of the united empire. 
It was his father Charles V who, in search of 
health, visited Madrid, which at that time stood in 
a tree-clad countryside. 
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The arid and waterless upland plain that surrounds the city 
was not always devoid of verdure and moisture. A writer of 
the sixteenth century emphasizes the shady situation of Madrid 
and its adjacent forests that afforded game aplenty in stag, boar 
and bear. Two centuries later an Englishman, writing in 1780, 
deplores the bleak and dismal character of the country surrounding 
the capital, and complains especially of its lack of trees “to which 
the Castilians have an intense dislike from a false notion that 
they increase the number of birds to eat up their grain, forgetting 
not only that in their climate the shade and shelter of the foliage 
are required, but also that without them they have no means of 
securing moisture and preserving it after dews and rains.” 

Madrid, the younger brother 
of all the capital cities in the 
ancient Spanish realm, conjures 
up the idea of a thoroughly 
modern metropolis. But its 
youth is a relative thing, for we 
first hear of it as far back as j 
the tenth century where, asa 
Moorish fortified settlement un- 
der the name of Madjrit, it oc- 
cupied the elevated mesa com- 
manding the approach from the 
plain where today the royal 
palace stands. Toward the end 
of the eleventh century it fell to 
the conquering Christians and 
its Mohammedan mosque _ be- 
came a Christian church. The 
successive kings of Castile en- 
dowed the growing community 
with broad rights of self-gov- 
ernment and many — special 
privileges, and paved the way 
for the present-day metropolis. 
The Spaniards then, as now, 
were not readily susceptible to 
change, however, and it took 
the city a long time to attain 
substantial importance in size. 
In 1560, when by official decree 
it was designated the capital of 
the united kingdom, it had but 
twenty-five thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Even its environment as 
the seat of government failed to 
give substantial impetus to an 
era of greater civic construc- 
tion, and it remained for a long 
time the meanest and dirtiest 
capital of Europe. The goy- 
ernment itself was largely to 
blame for this state of affairs. 
When the court established its 
residence there regulations were 
promulgated which required the 
owners of large houses to fur- 
nish lodging for the courtiers 
and nobility. The Madrilefios as a result were careful to build 
themselves anything but homes of generous proportions. In 
this respect the ancient citizens of Madrid resembled the latter 
day Koreans who until recent years have lived in the meanest 
sort of hovels, even though possessed of substantial wealth, in 
order that the cupidity of the tax gatherer might not be aroused. 
The display of prosperity in each instance invited financial re- 
sponsibility. 

The coming of the Bourbons in the eighteenth century and the 
building of the vast royal palace ushered in a period of better 
things. Joseph Bonaparte during his brief tenure as emperor 
gave added impetus to the creation of a finer city. Today, in the 
pretense of its wide streets and tree-lined boulevards, and in the 
street life that distinguishes them, it has the aspect of a miniature 
Paris or Brussels. In this respect it is unlike all the other cities 
of Spain. 

The Madrid of the Castilians lies in the ancient quarter of the 
city where crooked thoroughfares, little, quaintly fashioned 
squares, and cascades of red-tiled roofs form many vistas that 
charm the eye. In summer these narrow streets are enlivened by 
a population that makes generous use of them. Donkeys with 


The Puerta del Sol, or Gate of the Sun, is the hub of Madrid, 
and is the most animated plaza in the city. 


ladened panniers, and mule-drawn carts rub shoulders, or ma 
properly speaking rub axles, with American taxicabs and ho 
drawn vehicles more familiar to the western world. As in o 
parts of Madrid cafés abound, and in summer serve their pat 
on the sidewalks and oftentimes in the streets, too. Here, as é 
where in Spain, the café proprietors regard the streets as the 
private property and never seem to have the slightest hesitay 
in setting their tables where their leisurly patrons may enjoy the 
coffee and wine in the comfort of the open air. Indeed the ca 
are not the only merchants who encroach on the public dome 
The itinerant sellers of fruit, of vegetables and of merch; 
dise are arch offenders in this respect thereby adding, it 
be said, to the ease and low ¢ 
of living and, what is perh 
of less consequence, to the ] 
turesqueness of life for ~ 
traveler. The daily mort 
market overflows its encl 
and the side streets become 
mart of trade. The enterp 
ing marketfolk set up she 
wherever their fancy leads. | 
the late summer you will 
have to walk far to buy 
~~ supply of luscious melons, fo 
you will find them piled in gr 
heaps in the streets and square 
in any part of the city. 
In the ancient quarter is he 
iKBs the rag market, one of 
" largest of its kind in the worlk 
This curious mart of trade at 
tains its greatest magnitude 0 
Sundays, but on any day of th 
week it forms an extraordinar) 
display and is a scene of re 
markable activity as, with gay 
abandon, almost everything un 
der the sun is sold. Block a 
block of improvised stalls 
set up and in them, and in 
manent shops which are adj; 
cent, is gathered the flot 
and jetsam of a city’s cast 
material, not to say the dt 
carded property of the 
tire surrounding countrysid 
Merely decide what you wan 
buy, and then seek it out. C 
you find it in this abridged cat: 
logue of stock on hand—furnt 
( ture, decrepit with age a 
freshly varnished from the fac 
tory; boots, shoes, sandals a 
.i ~ bits of leather, new and seco 
hand; leather goods for th 
householder and traveler, muc! 
worn and otherwise; articles a 
clothing suitable, with apology 
for every member of the family; hardware, with a luster a 
coated with rust; old rubber tires and fragments thereof ; antique: 
that breed suspicion and some that are of good ancestry if you 
happen to admire their form and want them; iron grill work—b 
why enumerate more? You will even find a watch maker bus) 
at his temporary stand, cleaning and repairing timepieces in t 
open street with nothing overhead but the sky. 
In the early morning hours the rag market is a place of intens€ 
industry for the buyer, the seller taking his ease behind his more 
or less decrepit piece of merchandise, for he has small need o} 
the art of salesmanship in disposing of goods whose values speak 
so eloquently for themselves. As the morning advances trading 
slackens and then dwindles altogether, and the street merchants 
are not slow, as the rays of the sun increase in intensity, to seek 
refuge under the awnings of their stalls and in the shade of the 
buildings, finding solace in slumber. By one o'clock you will en- 
counter men stretched out on the sidewalks and even in the open 
streets, where they are wide and the traffic is light, sound ech 
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Taking a siesta is far from being a mere figure of speech i 
Madrid or anywhere in Spain for that matter. In summer a 
two o'clock shutters are put jn place and business is suspende 


In the late summer in Madrid you will not have to walk far to 
buy your supply of mellons, for you will find them piled in great 
heaps in the streets and squares. 


: 


(til four o’clock, in many instances until four-thirty. The banks 
ose their doors from two until four, reopening for an hour be- 
re suspending operations for the day. Upon resuming business 
e shops remain open until seventy-thirty and eight. These busi- 
‘ss hours necessitate late dining and here, as elsewhere, the dinner 
yur is never before eighty-thirty or nine. During the midday 
‘riod when commerce ceases and business has given way to re- 
yse, the streets have a deserted, Sunday appearance. Business 
aits upon comfort and is a slave to it. In England and Amer- 
a things are different. 

It will probably occasion some surprise to the summer visitor 
at the people of northern Spain are not clad in linen and duck, 
| in tropical countries, but wear, instead, the conventional woolen 
irments, frequently with the felt hats, of people in northerly 
titudes. While Madrid is excessively hot in midsummer, few 
-ople are aware ‘that, resting as it does on the extensive 
ountain-hemmed plateau of New Castile, its altitude is more than 
venty-one hundred feet above sea level and its nights in conse- 
ence are usually cool. Travelers who know only the Madrid 
‘ spring and summer do not realize that the mean temperature 
the city in Jantiary is but forty degrees, and that the ther- 
ometer in winter sometimes drops to ten degrees above zero. 
he climate is a treacherous one, as is indicated clearly by the 
ictuation of the daily summer temperature which has a range of 
ore than thirty degrees. The midsummer sun pours down with 
trid yehemence out of a cloudless sky, but since the air is 
ntirely free from aoe 
oisture, the heat is 
It less than in a. tem- 
rature twenty de- 
ees lower, where 
1e€ atmosphere is 
turated with hu- 
idity. 

The rapid changes 
id extreme varia - 
ms of climate have 
ven Madrid no en- 
able reputation even 
nong its own ‘citi- 
Ds. fe) aire de 
adrid es tan sutil, 
ie mata aun hombre 
no apaga a un can- 
l’ is a saying cur- 
nt in the capital, 
imely, that the air of 
adrid is so treacher- 
is as to kill a man ce ies 5 
hile it'will not blow Se=aciiis as si 
it a candle! An- 
her proverb. warns 
e citizen to wait for 


The peanut vendor of Madrid displays his wares dramatically in a miniature 
battleship that navigates the streets by means of wheels. 
| drawn cart, seen everywhere in Spain, is in the background. 


As early as seven o'clock in the morning the housewives and 
water sellers come to this fountain in a tiny square just within 
the walls of Avila. 


May 40th before laying aside his cloak! It is only wise. 

The vast palace of the king rests in lordly fashion on the edge 
of the plateau, overlooking its terraced gardens and the Man- 
zanares, a river of such meager proportions that a witty French- 
woman of the court of Philip Il was led to exclaim to the king, 
apropos of a magnificent bridge with which he had spanned it, 
“Why, your majesty, don’t you buy a river or sell your bridge?” 
Beyond the river stretches the immensity of the treeless desert, 
and in the far distance rise the foothills of the Sierra de Guadar- 
rama softened by the distance and altitude to silhouettes of warm 
brown laid over with deep shadows of blue and lavender. As 
beautiful as they are and as pleasing to the eye these mountains 
are responsible in great part for the climatic woes of the Mad- 
rilefos for, rising to the north and west they, with other moun- 
tains nearer the coast, intercept the moist northwest winds in 
summer, while in winter their snow-clad summits intensify the 
storms and chill the winds that blow from the north without re- 
gard for comfort. 

Than descriptions of museums there is nothing duller and I 
shall make no attempt to try the reader’s patience which I doubt 
not has already been stretched. But even the most impatient 
reader will not hold it against me if I make mention of the Prado 
museum which is justly regarded as one of the very great art 
galleries of the world. Situated near at hand on the Paseo del 
Prado—everything is quickly reached in Madrid—it is accessi- 
ble enough to attract even the traveler who has only a casual in- 

terest in art. Here in 

this museum is the 
world’s greatest col- 
lection of Spanish na- 
tive art, and a mag- 
nificent group of the 
schools of Italy and 
the Netherlands. Its 
incomparable  collec- 
tion of Velasquez con- 
tains sixty paintings 
of this supreme 
~ colorist, among them 
probably all of his 
greatest works, 
Murilo is represented 
with as many exam- 
ples, and canvases by 

Ribera, El Greco and; 

Goya bring rare dis- 

tinction to this little 

world of ancient art. 
It is curious that 
this superb collection 
of old masters should 
(Continued on 
page 44) 


The inevitable mule- 


THE GREAT AZTEC PYRAMID OF CHOLULA 


One of the remarkable facts that scientists strive to explain is the great similarity between the Mexican and Egyptian pyramid. They were built 
in the same way and used for the same purpose, and yet neither civilization could possibly have copied the other. This suggests that they were 


both patterned on an original design which, it is assumed, was found in Atlantis. 


The great pyramid of Cholula, in Mexico, has a base cover- 


ing forty-five acres, a much larger area than that covered by any Egyptian pyramid. That the Mexican pyramid is usually covered with verdure 


is due merely to the fact that it is not situated in a desert. 


IN: ‘QUEST OF EHE LOS CONTINE NG 


A Review* 


The Lost World—A Fairy Story That Came True—What Really Happened at the Time of the 
Flood—The Mystery of Egypt and the Incas—The Greatest Wall in the World 


continent, has intrigued the collective imagination of man- 


'VER since the days of Plato the legend of Atlantis, a lost 
kind, and the small body of scientists who have believed in 


this fascinating theory have finally 
reached the point where, through an in- 
crease both in their numbers and their 
data, they are able to form a most im- 
pressive array of fact and opinion. 

In the new and revised edition of his 
book on the subject Mr. Spence states 
his thesis somewhat as follows. He 
maintains that there was once a northern 
continent that connected North America 
with Europe, this doubtless long before 
the time when man emerged from com- 
plete savagery. During the passage of 
the centuries this continent gradually 
broke up until, about 25,000 B. C., all 
that was left were two huge continental 
islands, one, Atlantis, lying off the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, known nowadays as 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and the other, 
Antilia, situated off the coast.of Amer- 
ica where today its fragments remain in 
the form of the islands of the Antilles. 
Mr. Spence further believes that these 
two vast islands had between them a 
number of much smaller islands, making 
passage between them practicable. 
Atlantis was the center of the great 
civilization that grew and spread until 
one is able to find indications of it both 
in Europe and the Americas. The 
breaking-up process that had always 
affected this region continued, however, 
with the ultimate result that in about 
10,000 B. C. Atlantis became entirely 
submerged, with the exception of the 


—* Thy The Problem of Atlantis/by Lewis Spence/ 
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of Antilia. 


tops of some of her mountains which now form islands, to be fol- 
lowed nine thousand or more years later by the western island” 
During this period of twenty-five thousand years it 


is supposed that there were at least 
three great migrations from Atlantis to 
the European mainland which resulted 
in the abrupt cultural development of — 
certain areas, and a somewhat similar | 
series of migrations from Antilia to the 
mainland of the Americas the remains” 
of which can be seen in the extraor- 
dinary pre Incan and Aztec civilizations. 
From a geological standpoint it ap- 
pears to be hardly possible to controvert 
this theory, for the best authorities are 
in agreement that the facts are entirel 
in accordance with this view. The rest, 
however, is pure deduction based on 
circumstantial evidence which, after all, 
as Thoreau remarks, is the best in the 
world—especially if one finds a fish in 
the milk pail! From Mr. Spence’s ac- 
count it seems that there are two main 
points to be considered: first, the abrupt 
appearance of a high grade of civiliza-— 
tion both in Europe and in. America 
and; second, the remarkable similarity 
between civilizations that were many 


Atlantis is here shown in what is 
known as the Tertiary Period, thou- 
sands of years before the Ice Age. It 
was centuries after this that the great 
continental island was broken into two 
sections, one, Atlantis, lying off the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and the other, 
Antilia, covering the area where there | 
still exist the islands of the Antilles. It 
is supposed that: it was from these two 
continental islands that the Atlantean 

~ civilization spread to Europe and 

a, America. 


wer 1925 


iousands of 
liles apart and 
ad no conceiy- 
sle means of 
ymmunication. 
‘his seems to 
idicate that 
iese —civiliza- 
ions sprang 
‘rom a central 
lource, and 
jaat, for exam- 
ile, the pyra- 
pids of Egypt 
nd those of 
Mexico are 
oth memories 
if an architec- 
ural construc- 
jon that in the 
lim past was 
known to a 
»eople who 
ater, through 
nigration, took 
‘heir knowl- 
edge and racial 
memories to 


step follows 
logically that 
this central 
source: was 
none other than 
Atlantis. Truly, 


the same subject. The Atlantis 
myth cannot be lightly dismissed 
except by those overwise ones 
who are afflicted, as Mr. Spence 
himself points out, with the 
“credulity of incredulity.” ~ 

Let us first quote from Mr. 
Spence’s account of Plato's 
original narrative, the most im- 
portant piece~of documentary 
evidence with which the student 
of the Atlantean theory has to 
deal. 

“In the dialogue known as 
The Timeus Plato makes a cer- 
tain Critias tell Timzus and 
Socrates that Dropidas, his 
great-grandfather, had handed 
down writings'‘and traditions 
concerning the Athenians of 


the early world: These he had_ 


received from Solon, one of the 
wisest of the Greeks, who had 
himself been apprised of them 
by an Egyptian priest of the 
goddess Neith, or Net, at Sais, 
in Egypt. This priest identified 
the goddess in question with 
the Greek divinity Pallas 
Athene, and assured Solon that 
she had founded Athens ‘nine 
thousand years ago,’ which, as 


in building the pyramid itself. 


fully twice as far. 


no fairy tale in the world was ever half so thrilling if only for 
the reason that no fairy tale was ever half so true. 

The story of a flood is common to all folk lore, and it is clear, 
on the other hand, that by no means all the parts of the world 
from which this tradition comes have experienced such a deluge. 
If, however, the peoples of Europe, Egypt, America and even 
more far-flung lands all carried in their memories the tradition of 
a flood that had engulfed their ancestors who inhabited the island 
of Atlantis the matter would be readily explained. 

All these phases of the problem and many more Mr. Spence 
discusses in a book that is much more entertaining than any 
“thriller,” and much more convincing than many other works on 


A PYRAMID OF THE SAHARA 


It is estimated that some thirty years went to the making of a pyramid such as that of Cheops. One 
hundred thousand men were employed for three months every year, for the first ten years, in con- 
structing the road over which the huge blocks of stone were to be hauled, and for the next twenty 
The dynasty of the pyramid builders comes early in Egyptian history 
as we know it, at about 2500 B. C., but the actual history of Egyptian civilization probably runs back : 
Scientists are now asking whether the pyramid form of architecture came origi- by a_ mighty 


nally from fabled Atlantis. 


5) 


the true ocean. 


THE AZTEC LIZARD ROCK 


The remarkable likeness between Egyptian and Aztec art has 
always been remarked upon, but has never been explained except 
by the theory that both came from some central point such as 
Atlantis. Civilization came to Mexico from the outside; it was 
not a natural, inner growth. Such great carvings as the lizard 
rock are obviously not the work of a savage people. There 
must have been a cultural tradition behind such art that it- took 
centuries to develop. 
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this conversa- 
tion must have 
taken place 
about 600 
B. C., :throws 
back the date of 
Athenian origin 
to 9600 years 
before ‘the 
Christian era. 
A thousand 
years later, ad- 
ded’ Solon’s in- 
formant, Neith 
O hee t me nie 
founded Sais 
itself, as was 
recorded in the 
sacred registers 
of the temple. 

/ lhe? Eeyp- 
tian then pro- 
ceeded to 1m- 
part to Solon 
an outline of 
early Athenian 
hurs't 0 riye ‘He 
told him that at 
a date unspeci- 
fied in this par- 
ticular dialogue 
the Greek city 
was attacked 


power. which 
had tried to fix 


the yoke of empire upon the whole of Europe and Asia. 
This power came forth out of the Atlantic Ocean, from an island 
situated in front of the Pillars of Hercules, otherwise the Straits 
of Gibraltar. The island in question was greater than Libya or 
Northern Africa and Asia (Asia Minor) put together, ‘and was 
the way to other islands, and through the islands you might pass 
through the whole of the opposite continent which surrounded 
The largest body of land in this archipelago 
was, we gather, called Atlantis, and sustained a great and wonder- 
ful empire, ‘which had rule over the whole island and several 
others, as well as over parts of the (opposite) continent.’ But its 
inhabitants, not content with the territory which already belonged 


to them, subjected the parts of 
Libya within the Pillars of 
Hercules as far as Egypt, and 
those of Europe as far as 
Tyrrhenia (Italy). Pressing 
eastward, they attacked Greece 
itself. But through the courage 
and address of the Athenians 
the invading Atlanteans were 
beaten off and finally expelled 
from the whole of their posses- 
sions within the Mediterranean 
area. 

“At a later period, continued 
Solon’s priestly informant 
violent earthquakes and floods 
occurred. In a single day and 
night of heavy rains all the war- 
like men of Athens sank into 
the earth, and the island of 
Atlantis ‘in like manner’ disap- 
peared beneath the sea, “and 
this is the reason why the sea 
in those parts is impassable and 
impenetrable, because there is 
such a quantity of shallow mud 
in the way, and this was caused 
by the subsidence of the island.’ 

“Further details of the story 
of Atlantis as told to Solon by 
the priests of Sais are furnished 
by Plato in the dialogue known 
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as The Critias. 
From these we 
gather that the 
date of the in- 
vasion of the 
Mediterranean 
basin by the 
Atlantean kings 
took place 
about 9600 
Be Geran y: 
great convul- 
sions of nature 
had = occurred 
since’ ‘then. 
Dropidas, the 
great - grand- 
father: ‘of 
Critias, - who 
preserved the 
tale, had re- 
ceived the facts 
in writing from 
Solon, who in 
turn had them 
from the Egyp- 
tian priests of 
Stehih Say elk lars 
manuscript at 
the time the 
dialogue took. 
place was still 
in the posses- 
sion of Critias. 
Plato makes 
Critias say that 


the names of the Atlanteans referred to in the account had been 
“Egyptianised” by the priests, and later Hellenised by Solon 


himself. 


“The gods, remarks Critias paraphrasing this account, in divid- 
ing the regions of the earth among themselves, apportioned the 


stripped of much of its former grandeur. 


TEE ICAP AE Ob MER INiGAS 


In the sixteenth century when this print was published Cuzco was still great although it had been 
The houses of Cuzco, and more notably the great walls 
surrounding the city are built of immense stones cut with a nicety and fitted with a precision that is 
without equal in any of the ancient structures of Europe or Asia. 
Inca, but where it came from and how far back it dates are mysteries that have still to be. penetrated. ‘ 
The houses in Cuzco were built around a court which, in some instances, was so large that “sixty passage into 


horsemen had room wherewith to exercise their lances.” 


This civilization is very possibly pre- 


r 
The fruits of 
the island-con-. 
tinent , both 
wild and culti-. 
vated ,- were 
very numerous, 
Vegetables, 
chestnuts, -and 
a fruit with,a 
hard. rind ‘af- 
fording drinks, 
and-meats, and. 

' otntments- 
flourished ex- 
ceedingly. 

“The Atlan- 
teans, we are 
informed, - em- 
ployed ~ them-; 
selves in con- 
structing tem- 
ples, palaces, 
and harbors. 
They laid out 
the country in 
the following 
manner: they 
threw _ bridges 
over the zones 
of sea which 
surrounded the 
central height, 
and made @ 


the royal 
palace, which 


they increased in size and beauty with each successive reign. They 
drove a canal through the zones of land’three hundred feet wide 


and about one hundred deep, and fifty stadia, or about six miles 


in length, constructing a harbor at the landward end of this water- 
way which was capable of sheltering the largest vessels. “They 


island of Atlantis to Poseidon or Neptune. On the side of it also divided the zones of land which parted the zones of sea, 


nearest the sea (the Atlantic Ocean) and in the center of the 
island was a fertile plain, at a distance of fifty stadia? from which 
stood a low mountain where dwelt one of the aborigines of the 
country, Evenor, who had a wife Leucippe, and a daughter Cleito. 
Poseidon fell in love with Cleito, and enclosed the hill where she 


erecting bridges of such a width as would leave a passage for a 
single trireme (or galley with three banks of oars) to pass out 
of one into another, and roofed them over. Now the largest of 
the zones into which a passage was cut from the sea was three 
stadia in breadth, and the zone of land which came next of equal 


dwelt with alternate zones of sea and land encircling one another, breadth. But the next two zones, the one of water, the other 


so that no man might 
reach this Eden. In this 
insular labyrinth he begat 
and brought up five pairs 
of male twins, and di- 
vided the island among 
them, the eldest, Atlas, 
receiving as his portion 
his mother’s dwelling, 
the largest allotment, and 
the kingship. The others 
became rulers of the con- 
tiguous islands, but the 
branch founded by Atlas 


always retained the cen- 


tral or imperial power. 
From foreign countries 
much rich merchandise 
was brought, and the 
Atlanteans, or the tribes 
who owed their origin to 
Atlas, dug precious 
metals out of the earth, 
including orichalcum, or 
copper. They shiad 
abundance of timber for 
carpenter-work, and the 
animals they made use of 
included the elephant. 


1The Greek stadium was 
equal to 60234 English 
feet. 


SACRIFICIAL ALTAR OF THE MAYAS 


There are many examples of beautiful and remarkable carvings done by a pre- 
historic people in Mexico and Guatamala. Costume as represented by Maya 
art was very evidently the outcome of centuries of culture, refinement and 
mercantile progress. With the pictures, which give the history of some impor- 
tant event, are often combined symbols or hieroglyphs not unlike those found 
in Egypt. This very. advanced state of civilization appeared quite abruptly in 
Central America, and tradition says that it came from somewhere outside. 

Again the supposition is that this outside source was Atlantis. ‘) 


of land, were two stadia, 
and the one which sur- 
rounded the central 
island was a stadium only 
in width. The island in 
which the palace was 
situated had a diameter 
of five stadia. All this.’ 
including, the zones and 
the bridge, which was the 
sixth part of a stadium 
in width, they sur- 
rounded by a stone wall 
on all sides, placing 
towers and gates on the 
bridges where the sea 
passed in.’ 

“The stones of which 
the Atlanteans con- 
structed their buildings 
were quarried from the 
native rocks, and were 
white, black, and red in 
color. In many of their 
houses and temples these 
were intermingled for 
purposes of ornament. 
The walls of the city 
were faced with brass, 
tin, and _ orichalcum, 
which emitted a red 
light. In the center of 
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The sun. The moon. The night sky. 
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The beginning. The end. 


MAYA WORD SYMBOLS 


the citadel was a temple dedicated to Cleito and Poseidon, inac- 
cessible and surrounded by a golden enclosure, as well as another 
fane solely dedicated to Poseidon and built in a style of ‘barbaric 
splendor.’ Its walls were covered with silver, and its pinnacles 
with gold. The interior was roofed with ivory, gold, silver, and 
the brilliant orichaleum. Here stood a golden statue of Poseidon 
erect in his chariot, to which were harnessed six winged steeds. 
Golden statues of his ten sons and their wives were placed at 
intervals around this glowing edifice. Fountains and baths leading 
from hot and cold: springs surrounded the temple site, and be- 
tween the Acropolis and the densely packed houses of the city lay 
a racecourse which encircled the whole island. The great docks 
sheltered numerous large ships 
and were frequented by mer- 
chants from all parts, and the 
hum of human voices and the 
din of commerce rose in the 
streets from sunrise to sunset. 

“The country itself was lofty 
and precipitous ‘on the side of 
the sea,’ but the city was built 
on a level plain, oblong in shape, , 
and surrounded by mountains. 
The whole region of the island 
was open toward the:south, but 
sheltered on the northern side. 
The surrounding mountains 
were celebrated for their height 
and beauty, and contained many 
large villages, rivers, lakes, and 
woods. The plain was encom- 
passed by a mighty ditch’ or 
fosse, which received the moun- 
tain streams and the outflow of 
the canals. The island was di- 
vided into sixty thousand lots, 
each of which was ten stadia 
square. The owner of'a lot was 
bound to furnish the sixth part 
of a war-chariot, so as to make 
up ten thousand chariots, two 
horses and riders upon them, 
a light chariot without a seat, | 
and an attendant and charioteer, _' 
two heavily armed infantry-men, two archers, two slingers, three 
Stone-shooters, three javelin-men, and four sailors, to make up the 
complement of twelve hundred ships. 

“Each of the twelve kings was absolute in his own island. The 
laws of Poseidon governed the relations between the various in- 
sular states, and these laws had been inscribed by the first men on 
a pillar of orichalcum in the temple of Poseidon, where the people 
were gathered together and held festival every fifth and every 
sixth year. “Near the temple grazed the sacred bulls of Poseidon, 
and these the ten kings of the islands periodically offered up in sac- 
rifice, shedding the blood of the victim over the inscription, and 
vowing not to transgress the laws of Poseidon. When night fell 
they put on azure robes and judged offenders. Their laws did 
not permit them to take up arms against one another, instructed 
them to deliberate together, and gave no power of life and death 
te the monarch over his kinsmen, unless he had the assent of the 
majority. 

“For many generations the polity of Atlantis was undisturbed ; 
the people were gentle and obedient to the laws and to the gods, 
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Water. Sacrificial victim. 


AN INCAN WALL 


The construction of these walls is one of the wonders of the 
world. Some of the stones weigh several tons and are as hard 
as granite, yet so finely are they fitted that a knife blade could 
not be introduced between them. 
is no cement, the stones holding together simply because of the 
marvellous accuracy with which their surfaces meet. 
have*said that Peruvian masonry is unequalled in the world for 
finish, and that the finest needle could not be thrust between the 
stones that compose the great wall of Cuzco. 


In all these massive walls there 


and wise in their intercourse with one another. Nor were they 
attracted by wealth. But gradually the blood of the gods which 
flowed in their veins was diluted with the mortal admixture, and 
they became degenerate. Zeus regarded them with disfavor, and 
convening a council of the gods, spoke as follows :— 

“Here Plato’s account ends abruptly. But, even so, it: has suc- 
ceeded in awakening the imagination of successive generations 
MY readers as perhaps few passages in Hellenic literature have 
done. 

“Recent volcanic disturbances in the bed of the Atlantic Ocean 
have also given scientists food for furious thought. The results 
of recent soundings taken by the Western Union Telegraph com- 
pany have sent a thrill of sur- 
prise throughout the civilized 
world. A vessel belonging to 
this company was searching 
(August, 1923) for a lost tele- 
graph cable which had been laid 
twenty-five years before, and 
the officers of the company 
found to their astonishment in 
taking soundings at the exact 
spot where it had been laid 
down that the surface of the 
ocean-bed there had risen dur- 
ing that time by nearly two and 
a quarter miles! In view of a 
fact so striking the scoffer may 
perhaps find it necessary calmly 
to review his repeated assertion 
that no movement has taken 
place in the bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and it seems to me that 
this late evidence fully upholds 
the contention of those eminent 
geologists who have stated that 
the ocean-bed of the Atlantic 
has risen and sunk not once but 
many times in the course of 
geological history. 

“T will refrain from forcing 
or straining the natural conclu- 
sion. Such facts as I have laid 
before the reader are far more 
eloquent than any halting advocacy of mine. 

“Dolphin’s Ridge, then, I accept as the site of lost Atlantis. 
But, as I have said before, I also believe that it was connected by 
an insular chain with Antilia, a mass similar in size, the remains 
of which are the Antilles group, where an analogous civilization 
flourished until a much later period. 

“The shape of Dolphin’s Ridge on the chart is a long oval, 
having a considerable bulge on its northwestern side. The Azores 
are situated on its extreme eastern ‘coast.’ Plato tells us that 
‘the whole country was very lofty and precipitous on the side 
of the sea, but the country immediately about, and surrounding 
the city, was a level plain, itself surrounded by mountains which 
descended toward the sea.’ I agree with Donnelly that ‘one has 
but to look at the profile of the Dolphin’s Ridge’ as revealed by 
the deep-sea soundings of the Challenger .. . to see that this is a 
faithful description of that precipitous elevation. “The surround- 
ing mountains’ which sheltered the plain from the north are repre- 
sented in the present peaks of the Azores. : 

(Continued on page 46) 
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INFORMATION SERVICE 


URING the last two months our Ser- 

vice’ Bureau has answered more than 
a thousand specific inquiries relative to 
travel in this country and abroad, and hun- 
dreds of descriptive booklets have gone 
out with accompanying letters. We believe 
that our Club conducts one of the most 
active travel bureaus in this country espe- 
cially now that members have acquired the 
habit of consulting this department when- 
ever they contemplate making a trip. In 
the last two or three issues of TRAVEL 
we have listed on this page the titles of 
specific booklets that are available to mem- 
bers. If you are still planning a summer 
trip and will let us know exactly the terri- 
tory you expect to cover the Secretary will 
be glad to send you literature to meet your 
requirements. 


MAPS FOR THE TRAVELER 


Owing to the demand for really satis- 
factory maps of Europe and the difficulty 
of obtaining them the Club has had pre- 
pared under the direction of expert geogra- 
phers a series of maps as follows: 

1. General Map of Europe showing all 
new boundaries, railroad lines and ‘prin- 
cipal cities. Size 23 x 26 inches. 

2. Street Map of Paris. Size 16 x 21 
inches. 

3. Street Map of London. Size 16 x 21 
inches. 

The maps are printed in four colors on 
strong map bond and folded within a con- 
venient cover. They represent the very 
last word in up-to-dateness and accuracy. 

The General European, Paris and Lon- 
don maps may be had by writing to the 
Secretary’s office. 

Price General Map 50c postpaid. 

City Maps, each 35c postpaid. 


NOTE FOR HOTEL AND SHOP LIST 


The Secretary is now preparing a re- 
vised edition of our Official Hotel and 
Shop List which will be completed in about 
a month and then sent to members. In 
the meantime we are continuing to list the 
names of recommended hotels which we 
have received during the past month. If 
you are planning to go abroad before the 
revised edition of the booklet reaches you 
please be sure to take advantage of these 
new connections. 

The following names should be added 
to the list: 


AFRICA 


Tunis 
Tunisia Palace Hotel 


arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our wate ] j 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-furst, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 


world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
O on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
the preservation of historic sites, the 
rways, the protection of our forests 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


BELGIUM 


Bruges 
Grand Hotel 


EGYPT 


Cairo 
National Hotel 


FRANCE 


Aix-les-Bains 
Hotel du Pavillon 


Arles-en- Provence 
Grand Hotel du Forum 


Arles-sur-Rhone 

Grand Hotel du Nord-Pinus 
Avignon 

Hotel d’ Europe 
Carcassonne 

Moderne & Du Commerce 


Chamonix ‘ 
Grand Hotel Beau-Rivage & des Anglais 


Dinard 
de la Plage 


Evian-les-Bains 
Splendide Hotel 

Evian-les-Bains 
Royal Hotel 


Hyeres 5 
Grand Hotel des Iles d’Or 


Lisieux 
Hotel de France and d’Espagne 


Lourdes 
Grand Hotel de la Grotte 


Lyon 
Grand Hotel des Beaux-Arts 


Lyon 
Grand Hotel de Lyon 


Marseilles 
Regina Hotel 


Menton 
~ Hotel des Iles Britanniques 
Hotel Savoy-Fontainebleau 


Metz | 
Hotel Royal 
Nice 
Queen’s Hotel 
Riviera Palace 
Hotel Regina 


ud 


Orleans 
Hotel Moderne 
Terminus Hotel 


Paris 
Grand Hotel 
Vichy 
Grand Hotel de l’Amiraute 
GERMANY 
Berlin 
Central Hotel 
Leipzig 


Hotel Deutsches Haus Leipzig 
Hotel Furstenhof 
Munich 
Hotel Leinfelder 
Park Hotel 


rRave| 


: 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford | 
Major-General Viktor Bal 

Harry A. Franck ee 
The Earl of Hardwicke | 


HOLLAND 


The Hague 

Hotel des Indes 

Hotel du Vieux Doelen 
Scheveningen 

Palace Hotel 

Hotel d’Orange 
_ Hotel Kurhaus 

Grand Hotel 


IRAE NG 
Bellagio ’ 
Hotel Villa Serbelloni 
Cortina 
Palace—Hotel—Cristallo 
Florence ) 
Grand Hotel Baglioni | 
Milan 
Grand Hotel de la Ville 
Hotel Metropole 
Rapallo 
Grand Hotel Bristol 
Grand Hotel and Europe 
San Remo 
Grand Hotel Bellevue Palace 
Grand Hotel de Londres 
Taormina 
Excelsior Hotel ] 
Turin : 
Grand Hotel Suisse Terminus 
Lido-Venice : 
Grand Hotel des Bains 


_ Palermo 


Villa Igiea Grand Hotel 


SCOTLAND 


Aberdeen 
The Grand Hotel 


SPAIN 
Barcelona b 
Hotel Bristol 
Hotel Ritz P 
Burgos 
Hotel de Paris 
San Sebastian 
Hotel Biarritz 


SWEDEN 


Gothenburg 
Grand Hotel Haglund and Savoy Hote 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva 
Hotel Bristol 
Interlaken 
Grand Hotel Royal-St. Georges 
Hotel National ; 
Hotel Savoy 
Hotel National 
Hotel Savoy 
Locarno 
Hotel Esplanade 
Lucerne : 
Grand Hotel de l'Europe 
Hotel Montana 
Montreux 
Montreux Palace Hotel 
St. Moritz 


z Belvedere Hotel 


Opening June 1925 


ROYAL MONCEAU HOTEL 


Telegraphic address : 


39, 37, 39, Avenue Hoche 
PARIS 
Champs-Elysées — Etoile 


250 ROOMS 
250 BATH ROOMS 


All suites face the 7 See ete 
Avenue or. the extensive Hotel grounds 


First Class Restaurant and Cellar 
American Bar 


Tea and Dinner Coneerts by 
Instrumental Orchestra 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hairdressing Salons 
Tickets for all Theaters 


ROYAMONCO PARIS 


THE FLANDERS 


OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 


A new fireproof structure of 232 rooms, each with lavatory, 
toilet and bath facilities. Thoroughly modern, beautifully ap- 


~ pointed and has an ideal location directly on the boardwalk at 
Eleventh Street. American plan. All outside rooms. Solariums. 


Open porches overlook ocean and pool. Sunken Garden where 
refreshments will be served from the Flanders’ Fountain. Fine 
Open-air-pool and Bath Department with lockers. Golf, tennis, 
riding, swimming, yachting, fishing and other outdoor sports. 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM 


President—Manager 


For seven years Manager ‘‘The Greenbrier,” 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 


During the month of September the Flanders’ private 
yacht will be available, free, to guests and their friends 
F _—sailing, fishing and crabbing 


“= a 


Winer Nconbends Kiss 


o1. 


the Mountains in 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


ARRANGE your trip to this 
paradise spot so that you will 
be here while the moon is at its 
full. Then hypnotic new beauty, 
wholly different from the gor- 
geousness of daytime, will jewel 
these friendly mountains. 


Hike or ride horseback. Clam- 
ber up to mile-high observation 
ledges. Fish in snow-fed streams 
and deep mountain lakes. 
Ride in comfortable motor busses 
and motor launches. Camp out. 
Or just relax luxuriously on the 
broad verandas of famed Glacier 
Park hotels and rustic chalets. 


The Northwest 


Via the New Oriental Limited 


This brand new, all-steel wonder 
train of special features and ser- 
vice, runs direct between Chicago, 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland via 
Glacier National Park and Spo- 
kane. You see high peaks from 
low passes —only 60 miles of 
Great Northern main line are 


above 4,000 feet; longest cinder- 
less mileage of any railroad in the 
Northwest — 1,100 miles behind 
giant oil- burning locomotives. 


Arrange for Glacier Park stop- 
off — an all expense-paid tour 
of 1 to 7 days or longer — or a 
Glacier Yellowstone circuit tour; 
and, before or after Glacier 
Park, take the free side trip to 
Vancouver from. Seattle. See 
Victoria, Lake Chelan, Rainier 
and Crater-Lake National Parks 
on your way to or from Alaska, 
California or The Orient. Special 
open top observation cars east- 
bound and westbound this sum- 
mer through the mountainous 
Tegions. 


For free books and informa- 
tion, apply any ticket 
or tourist agent, any 
Great Northern Rail- 
way Office, or A. J. 
Dickinson, Passenger 
Trafic Manager, 


St. Paul, Minnesota. First” 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 
Finest Train to Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare 
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GREAT NORTHERN 
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(The Voyage of Your Dreams 
. Around 


Byer 


nen 


G HEN you leave port on the 

RESOLUTE you turn your face 
toward a new world. Behind is the 
life you are used to—the crush of 
the crowd, business and care. 


Before you is freedom, adventure, 
mystery—the lure of the lands which 
lie over the horizon. 


Every detail will be taken care of by 
a thoroughly experienced cruise 
management. Every luxury of ocean 
travel is provided for on this splendid 
Queen of Cruising Steamships. 


With agreeable traveling compan- 
ions; without a care or- worry, you 
will enter the happiest days of your 
life—Three and a 
half months of 
perfect vacation, 
watching your 


dreams come true. 
MEMBERSHIP LIMITED 


Send for descriptive booklet 


United American 
Lines 


{Harriman Line} 
35-39 Broadway, New York 
230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 
131 State St., Boston 
177 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
574 Market St., San Francisco 
87 St. James St., Montreal 
or local cteamship and tourist agents 


CRUISES 


Gct. 24, 1925 
From New York 


Feb. 9, 1926 


From San Francisco 


| 


" \ 
Rates $1§00 and up i. = 
including shore Ys ead Z 
excursions 


on the beautiful 
S.S. | 
RESOLUTE 


Queen of 
Cruising Steamships 
{Sister ship of the 
S. S. Reliance} 


NOTES on the NEW YORK THEAT. 


Night Hawk—Bijou Theater. In 
a season that has seemed more than 
usually full of poor plays it is a pleas- 
sure to give all due credit to a play 
that hasn’t a dull moment in it. This 
last can truly be said of The Night 
Hawk by Roland Oliver. It is a 
strong play—in the pleasant sense of 
strength—and it is well acted. The 
story is that of a not-too-good girl 
who came to the time when she real- 
ized that she was somewhat past her 
prime both in years and health; in 
fact death was just a step ahead. The 
shock of this discovery is mitigated, 
however, by the knowledge that a 
rather simple operation will restore 
her lost youth. She takes the chance, 
not only that .she may live, but that 
she may live differently. What hap- 
pens then is the story of the play. 
Mary Newcomb as the heroine gives 
an especially fine and convincing per- 
formance. Really, though, there is not 
a weak spot in the entire cast which is 
composed of Byron Beasley, Leonard 
Doyle, Kathleen Lowry, and Mary 
Newcomb as aforesaid. 
go wrong on this play. 


Caesar and Cleopatra — Guild 
Theater. Probably no play of the 
season has offered such a fertile field 
for disagreement. As a matter of fact 
it depends chiefly upon whether one 
prefers Shaw’s version of the story 
or Shakespeare’s. If one likes Shaw’s 
point of view on what we have always 
been taught to regard as one of the 
great romances of the world it is safe 
to say that one will also like the Guild 
production. It is well done. The 
scenery is beautiful and impressive: 
the acting is sincere and very able. 


One cannot Shakespearian tradition. 


/ 
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Helen Hayes as Cleopatra flaps ¢ 
ciously; Lionel Atwill as Caesar 
put away his worst mannerisms, j 
with the single exception of the 
with the Sphinx, manages to get w 
the skin of the play wonderfully y 
He is just a trifle heavy hander 
times, however, it must be adn 
The Ftatateeta of Helen Wi: 
shiveringly realistic—but how ¢ 
Miss Westly must be of this ty; 
part; and the Britannus of He 
Travers, who will never be forge 
as the British churchman in ‘ 
Joan,” is very perfect of its ‘t 
Schuyler Ladd was—Schuyler 

and most of those who grew to k 
his work in “The Yellow Jacket” | 
not ask for more. Altogether 
Guild has got together an_ excel 
cast, and has put on an immen: 
worth while production. As we : 
at the outset, it all depends whet 
you want Shakespeare or | 
Most of the adverse criticism the G 
has had, it seems to us, has been 
cause it did not produce Shaw im 
The only 
feature of the play is that typic 
noisy audience that one always 4 
at a Shaw production. If people d 


~ like Shaw why on earth do they g 


see and hear him! 


Wild Birds—Cherry Lane. ( 
geous settings make a background 
a thin, sad little morality play wi 
never quite makes up its mind whe 


it is a realistic drama:or a symbol 


fantasy. A pair of incredibly it 
cent orphans in bondage to an w 
lievably villainous old farmer fal 
love without knowing what its 
about, run away and are recaptu 


Those Who Worshipped the Sun 


(Continued from page 11) 


It is impossible to foretell the 
ultimate fate of these Indians of 
Peru, Bolivia and Chile. As they 
outnumber the whites and ap- 
parently are not noticeably de- 
creasing in numbers, they can 
never be absorbed or amalga- 
mated. They are the only source 
of labor, of industry or of pro- 
duction in the interior, for with- 
out them, mines, farms, and 
ranches would be impossible. 

Efforts to educate them meet 
with little success, for of what 
use is it to educate a man, woman 
or a child who can make no use 
of that education, whose environ- 
ment, social position and life are 
scarcely better than those of a 
dog? The problem of the In- 
dians in these countries is a 
tremendously important one, and 
one which the authorities, with 
a most short-sighted policy, have 
sidestepped, overlooked or ig- 
nored. Hitherto, for nearly 
four centuries, the Cholo has 
been of no importance, save as a 
beast of burden or a human ma- 
chine for performing tasks too 
menial or too exhaustive for 
others to undertake. For four 
centuries the aborigines have 
been regarded as a_ harmless, 
docile, cringing people who dared 
not call their souls their own and 
who, because they wielded*'no 
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~monetary or political influet 


had no place or consideratior 
the scheme of things in the ¥ 
countries they once owned | 
ruled. There are some /twe 
nillions of his race in west 
South America; twenty milli 
of human beings who have li 
or nothing in common with 
descendants of their ancient ¢ 
querors and oppressors; mil 

whose condition could hardh 
worse, no matter what steps 

took to right their wror 
millions of semi-savage bri 
and hearts filled with dorm 
hatred, with the bitterness of 

less wrongs, with suppressed 
sires for revenge, with lo 
for the freedom, and power 
rights of their ancestors; mill 
of untiring, steel muscled b 
accustomed to every hardship 
inured to cold and privations, 1 
hands ready, when the “a 


ripe, to grasp weapon or 

if need be, and to bathe the 
in fire and blood, if by —_ 
means can their freedom, eq 


and rights be.won. Long” 
would these millions of abori 


~ have struck a blow for that 


is due them, and which has | 
promised but never fulfilled, 
they been organized as they 
organized under the Incas. — 


AND 


HISTORIC BRITAIN 


How to See it in the Most Delightful Way 


OF 


C. B.,C. M.G., D. S. O. 


supPLiEs LUXURIOUS AUTOMOBILES 


Driven by Retired Army Officers and other Gentlemen 


of Education and Culture 


FOR PRIVATE TOURS 


of any duration, from half-day upwards, in the 


BRITISH ISLES or on tHe CONTINENT 


Short Tours from LONDON to the Cathedral Cities 
and other places of Historic Interest 


Hotel reservations and all other travel facilities 


A CLIENT WRITES from Winona, Minn., dated \4th?Dec. 1924: 


“My Dear General Pelly; 

“I wish to express again my thanks and those of Mrs. b 
Travel under your guidance came closer to our ideals and 
desires than any other. If you\continue to lend yourself to 
American travelers, I can wish no better fortune for my friends 
than to fall into your hands.” 


(This and similar letters may be seen in our office) 


WRITE DiREcT To GORDON ENGLAND Ltd. 
28, SOUTH MOLTON STREET 


Telephone—Mayfair 6378 


Or to TRAVEL Information Bureau, 7 West 16th Street, NEW YORK 


BEAUTIFUL EONDON 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


GORDON ENGLAND txz. 


Under the Personal Direction of 


BRIG.-GENERAL R. T. PELLY, 


LONDON, W. I. 


‘Interesting Social Life 
Modern Swimming Pool Adjoining 


beNEw MONTEREY 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 


American Plan Capacity 500 Season, June to late Sept. 


New Jersey’s Most Beautiful a la Carte Grill-Room 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ROOMS 
18-hole Golf Course 


- SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 


/ 

New York Office, 383 Madison Avenue. Tel. Vanderbilt. 4990. 
Branch of McDonnell & Co., Brokers:—Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight” 
Same Management as THE PRINCESS MARTHA. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Wonderful Ocean Bathing 


ake the Triangle Jour 
of British Columbia- 


Oer land and sea 


midst scenic splendors 


EW scenic thrills—the world’s most glorious natural 
sculpture—gorgeous vistas of lakes, rivers and 


waterfalls—such are the delights of the Triangle Tour— 
1,800 miles of entrancing ttavel—each waking hour 
packed full of memorable experiences. 


The Triangle Tour reveals the full glory of British 
Columbia’s mountains—including such marvels as Bulk- 
ley Canyon; Mount Robson (highest of the Canadian 
Rockies) and the quaint Indian village of Kitwanga with 


its unique array of totem poles. Offices: 


Let this be your vacation trip. Come first to Jasper 
National Park—its 4,400 square miles embracing a greater 


Boston 
833 Washington St. 


: si Buffalo 

number of mountain peaks than any similar area. Here 11 So. Diviston St. 
—wi i Chicago 

stands Jasper Park Lodge—with accommodation for 350 FORE nS oH 
guests. (Rates $6.00 up American plan. Open May 15th to Cincinnati 
Sept. 30th.) Here take trips by motor car or pony trailto °° Oca 
glaciers, canyons, lakes and waterfalls. Then take the 948 Union Trust Bldg. 
Triangle Tour of British Columbia—by rail from Jasper GESTS DAT GDD 


National Park down the valley of the mystic Skeena to 
Prince Rupert. Thence by steamer through 550 miles of 


Duluth 
480 W’. Superior St. 
Kansas City 


sheltered scenic seas to Vancouver, returning to Jasper 834-336 Ry.LxchangeBldg. 


: ‘ Los Angeles 
National Park along the roaring gorges of the Fraser and 603 So. Spring St. 
Thompson Rivers. Minneapolis 

. 618 Second Ave. South 
Nowhere will you find such splendors as those revealed iWew York 
1270 Broadway 


on these sheltered seas—the world has no richer scenic 


Philadelphia 


treat than the Triangle Tour. Franklin Trust Bldg. 


You 


1500 Chestnut St. 
hittsburgh 


New Alaska Service 605 Park Bldg. 
Portland, Me. 
Grand Trunk Tey. Sta, 


may board a palatial ‘‘Canadian National’ steamer Berra aoc 


at Vancouver and voyage in luxurious comfort to Alaska. 122 Third St. 
Returning, disembark at Prince Rupert or Vancouver, as $05 rercihintsLiviedeBladg, 


you 


traveling in the midst of majestic mountain beauty. 


Write to nearest office for tourist fares, resort rates and 


refer, and proceed by rail to Jasper National Park St. Paul 

P 4 P 4 Jasp 328 Jackson St. 
San Francisco 
689 Market St, 


Seattle 


illustrated booklets. 902 Second Ave. 
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SKAGINAY,ALASEA 


YONI. 


LARGEST + RAILWAY + SYSTEM ° IN +: AMERICa 


ie 


ras 


© What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make 


cA First Class Hotel at 
Moderate Rates 


as} HE ALEXANDRIA has 
Gis been praised by travelers 
Go) _|| from all parts of the world 
for the magnificence of its, ap- 
pointments, the comfortable and 
thoughtful service afforded guests, 
and for the excellence of its meals 
RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 


120 rooms with running water $2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath 3.50to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath 6.00to 8.00 


Double, $4.00 up 


Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up 


Large and well equipped sample rooms. 
RANCHO GOLF CLUB 


available to all guests. 


The center for Theatres, Banks, Shops 


Please write for Booklet 


Haroip E Latnrop 
Manager 


— — 


Alexandria 


LOS. ANGELES 


OR RELIABLE INFORMATION 
AND ADVICE CONCERNING 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
IN EUROPE 
parents should consult 


Truman @ Knightley, Ltd. 


the leading Scholastic Agents ,, 
in England 


61, Conduit Street 


(midway between Regent Street 
and Bond Street) 


LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 


Publishers of ‘‘SCHOOLS,”’ the most 
complete Directory of Schools in 
Great Britain, Post free, 3 shillings. 


A free booklet On the Choice 
of a School, can be obtained 
from the Bureau of the Na- 
tional Travel Club of America, 
7, West 10th St., New York. 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


The Well-Equipped Royal Mall Steamers: 
“AORANGI" (22,000 tons)...... July 29-Sept. 23 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) ...... Aug. 26-Oct. 21 

Salil from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, aed ‘nea Can. Heeger Rallway,, 
Sane Pac. Bldg Ave., 44th St., N. Y., or to 

e C tralasian Line, Winen Building 
741 ascii St., W. Vancouver, B. C. 


The Mountains That Moved 
(Continued from page 14) i 


liquefying of a superheated 
cloud of: gas and that this 
liquid mass, gradually cool- 
ing, contracted to a solid sphere. 
From this hypothesis we may rea- 
son that a hardened crust must 
have formed and that, as the in- 
terior of the mass continued to 
cool and contract, the crust 
tended to settle and wrinkle in 
places like the skin of a withered 
apple. On the other hand, we 
may perhaps find more reason- 
able the newer planetesimal 
hypothesis, according to which 
the earth was gradually built up 
from small beginnings to its pres- 
ent size by the ingathering of 
cold solid particles from whirling 
clouds of such material. In the 


slow process of settling together~ 


under the pull of gravity, great 
wedgelike segments of the sphere 
may have sunk and have been so 
crowded laterally as to cause the 
wrinkling of certain superficial 
parts. Under either hypothesis 
limestone, sandstone, and_ shale 
must have been formed wherever 
lime, sand, and mud were washed 
into lakes and seas, deposited 
there, and solidified to stratified 
rock. Also, under either hypothe- 
sis these secondary rocks would 
form a sort of crust, which would 
tend to become wrinkled by 
lateral crowding as the underly- 
ing material sank toward the 
earth’s center. 

Perhaps we may hold that the 
bottoms of the ocean basins lie 
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deep because the material bene) 
them is heavier than that bene; 
the land and, being heavier, sé 
and crowded up the lighter ra 
tinental masses. In this crow) 
ing the weaker strata, though j} 
inland and though compris 
thousands of feet of solid ro 
might be crumpled ltke cai] 
board, folded, faulted, and thn| 
up into great mountain ranges, 
Some geologists have contend 
that there was a shearing moy 
ment of a rock crust three | 
four miles in thickness, which e 
tended the whole length of @ 
cordillera of North and Sou, 
America. In the face of an i 
finite and irresistible force the 
is no such thing as an “immo 
able mass,” such as we find | 
ordinary human experience. 
Some have even found in # 


} 


“measured swing of the pendulw 


a supposed confirmation of the 
isostatic theories that the ro 
ribs of the mountains are mat 
of lighter stuff than the found 
tions of the bordering lowland 
To them the lowlands are lo 
because their basement roc 
were heavier and so sank. Th 
see the mountain segments risil 
higher to regain their equilibriut 
To them the folding, faultin 
and overthrusting are but ine 
dents of settling and crumpli 
on the borders or the surface) 
the rising masses in the preg 
of readjustment. 


The Miracle Working Venus of Brittany 
(Continued from page 19) 


And out of the great gate by 
which we have just entered he 
sallies, and presently returns, 
having silenced the engine, and 
“made many legs to kick the 
air,’ as Froissart has it. 

Ah, there were many gallant 
deeds done before this old gate 
of Hennebont, and not the least 
brave were accomplished by our 
own countrymen. 

At last, after several weeks’ 
useless fighting, the ‘siege was 
abandoned, and the French de- 
parted to try what could be done 
with the castle of Auray. 

We had entered the massive old 
gateway as I was thinking of 
these things, and found ourselves 
in the narrow winding street of 
the ancient walled town. Beside 
the low entrance to the south 
tower of the gateway sat the old 
custodian, who asked whether we 
would like to see the dungeons 
and the chambers over the en- 
trance. 

As she led us from prison to 
prison, she told the stories of 
those who had suffered and died 
there, till the gruesome place 
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seemed thronged with pale pha 
toms, and 1 shuddered | wi 
horror. The more she notie 
our interest, the more she ga 
way to her romances. In f 
ground-floor prison she told ¢ 
story of Jeanne la Flamme mit 
as it is given in the ballad. B 
on the way to the chapel abo 
the countess’s character unde 
went a change, and suffered co 
siderably. She became a mec 
immoral person, and a monst 
of cruelty besides, using the 
prisons as death chambers fort 
lovers of whom she had groy 
tired. 

“It was here, madame,” sa 
the old woman in a hollow vor 
as she laid her hand impressive 
on the stone shelf which she 4 
clared had once served as an alt 
—“it was here they came to % 
tend Mass before they were p 
to death.” 

“What, these lovers of hers 
1 inquired. 

“Dame, oui,” she groaned. ‘ 
les braves gens, combien, madan 
combien!” 
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Wonders of the 
HUDSON 


18 Independent Tours 
via Grace Line 


WUE all the luxury of a cruise on a private yacht, the 

“Santa’’ steamers transport you to South America, the 
land of the unusual. There you will find relics of ancient 
civilizations more fascinating than those of the Old World; 
interesting peoples; scenes of marvelous splendor; gay cul- 
tured cities where are famous 
museums, masterpieces of colonial 
and modern architecture and 
beautiful parks. 

18 TO 81 DAYS 

$250.00 and up 


Through the Panama Canal visiting, at 
your pleasure, Panama, Bolivia, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, etc. Swift luxurious 


Delights of the Daylight Sail 


Bee summer days find Dey Line trips on 


the Hudson of universal appeal. Cool breezes, 
sparkling waters, the magic of America’s grand- 


steamers especially built for service in the 
tropics. All outside rooms. Swimming 
pools, laundries. Excellent cuisine and 
service. | 
Sailings fortnightly fren ehode the year 

via the route preferred by travelers exper- 

ienced in South American Travel. 


Tickets and information from your local 
agent or write for, Booklet ‘“A’’ 


est river scenery —all these are best enjoyed from 
palatial Day Line flyers. 


Six splendid steamers. Luxurious day parlors. Select 
orchestras. Superior cuisine. Rail tickets New York to 
Albany and Albany to New, York accepted. Service 
daily including Sunday. Write for illustrated literature. 


Desbroscs Street rie New a 


Hudson River Dae Line : 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square New York City 


For Americans 
- Traveling in Europe 


% 


| Few European hotels 

supply their guests 
with the toilet articles 
they are accustomed to 
in America. 


IN EUROPE 


T is necessary to engage seats on 

British Imperial Airways machines, 

between London and the Continent, 

well in advance. You can book 

Travel by Air your air passage now at any Travel 
between Agency in America. 


BO es Every day before being put 


PARIS into service each Imperial Airway 
BASLE machine is inspected and passed by 
ZURICH inspectors certified by the British 
oars Government Aeronautical Department. 
COLOGNE Nothing is left undone to secure the 
AMSTERDAM complete comfort and safety of pas- 
HANOVER sengers. Apart from the usual daily 
BERLIN services, the Company can also supply 
aeroplanes to clients to travel any- 

where it is reasonable and possible 


to fly. 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS 


LTD. 
Full particulars can be obtained 
from any Travel Agent in America 


Soaps, and other like 
essentials, should be 
perc in Paris be- 
ore starting on any 
Continental tour. 


$6.665>> >>> 6406->>5 


There i is no better place 
in the world for such 
requisites than the 
famous Paris house of 


-Rocer'& GALLET 


Parfumeurs 


‘ 


8 Rue de la Paix 


THE ONLY BRITISH AIR LINE BETWEEN LONDON AND THE CONTINENT. 
.T.H, 
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IMPERIAL AIRWAYS LTD, The Asy Port af London, CROYDON, ENGLAND. 


LONDON 


ENGLISH 
ANTIQUES 


In Hanway STREET (where 

lived one, Jonas Hanway, 

the original inventor of the 
umbrella). 


CUNLIFFE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 
38, HANWAY STREET 
Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. I. 


Genuine Bargains 


POTTERY PEWTER 
PORCELAIN GLASS 
FURNITURE PICTURES 
eae 
PAY US A VISIT 
A VISIT WILL PAY YOU 
(TRADE SUPPLIED) 


Hanway Street is a little turning out of 
Oxford Street, near Frascati’s Restaurant 


-s 
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varies tel, ARE 
~Wedilerranean | 


(Limited to 400 GuestsLess than Half Capacity) 
By Specially Chartered Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 
Sailing Jan. 26, 1926, 67 Days 


The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Mediterranean has be- 
come an annual classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed 


EGYPT — PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 


‘ne "Scythia" is a veritable floating paluce, with spacious decks, lounges, 
SN ER a two elevators, gymnasium, commodious stateroomer eu 
running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. 
The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) sce 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S- 5. 
“Aquitania,’”’ ‘‘Mauretania,” ‘‘Berengaria,’’ or any Cunard Line steamer. 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 


Luxury Cruise 4 Lvg. N.Y. Feb. 17, 1926 
ot to the West Indies 26 Days 

by Palatial S..S. “VEENDAM” 
Frank Tourist Co. in cooperation with Holland-America Line. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At Bank of America, LosAngeles 582 MarketSt.,San Mrancisco 


219 So. 15th Street, Philadelphia 
(Est. 1876) Paris Cairo London 


JUNGLE 
DAYS 


y 
WILLIAM BEEBE 


The publication, on July roth, of a new book 
by the author of ‘‘Galapagos: World’s End,”’ 
may be justly hailed as a literary event of 
prime importance. In this latest volume the 
author returns to the same exotic patch of 
jungle in British Guiana that he has already 
made fascinating to so many readers. ‘‘Jungle 
Days’’ is characterized by the polished style, 
the mass of interesting, amazing information, 
and the deep feeling for Nature, that have 
come to be associated with the name of Wil- 
liam Beebe. 


Illustrated. $3.00 at all booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York . London 


Moslem Life in the Christian Balkans 
(Continued from page 24) 


Petko. All day long he was say- 
ing what he would do. to. the 
Turks when he got out, though 
little chance did there seem that 
any would get away. Well, 
brothers, one day a Turkish 
woman came bearing food for the 
Albanian—the Turks, of course, 
searched everything and let her 
pass. When she had gone the 
Albanian began to eat the loaf 
and nearly broke his teeth on a 
file, for there were three strong 
files baked into the loaf. And as 
the Turks didn’t break open the 
loaf, you understand, so we got 
them. This was two days before 
we were going to be shot. Stoyan, 
Vasa, and the Albanian filed 
their chains off, and it being 
about one hour before the “Yat- 
zia” 
called out for the gaolers. ‘Two 
came, and as they entered, the 
Albanian—God, brothers, he was 
strong; his grip—he could tear 
the throat right out of a man, I 
tell you—and he gripped each— 
in twenty seconds they were as 
dead as rats—just like that. Well, 
Bratic went down then .and got 
a pair of axes, and with those and 
the gaolers’ weapons they killed 
ten men—all the Turks in the 
tower. And then they unlocked 
us and all the others; there were 
fourteen altogether. Of course, 
nobody outside’ of the tower 
knew anything—there had been 
no shooting. Suddenly we burst 
from the gate, and ran over the 
bridge. When we reached the 
streets we grabbed iron rods 
from the counters of the shops 
and struck our way through the 
crowds. They fled, I can tell 
you. The gendarmes came after 
us, and the soldiers, too. But 
the Governor had forbidden them 
to shoot; said we must be caught 
alive. I often wonder if he had 
been bribed by Prince Nicholas 
or no. Anyhow, eight of us, in- 
cluding Stoyan, Vasa, and my- 
self got clear away. We were 
pursued all the time, and for 
three days got no food at all; but 
at last, having shaken off the 
police and soldiers, we caught and 
killed a goat. Bogami, he was 
good. On the fourth day we 
came into Montenegro.” 


Now that I ponder over it, I 
am not sure that I have not 
found the reason which brought 
me back to Serbian countries. I 
remember that this story im- 
pressed me when Petko Morié 
told it to us in 1915. I remem- 
ber that at the time I felt a 
strange longing to see Rade 
Najmar’s bridge, and the tower 
in which Stoyan and old Yovan 
were imprisoned, and the streets 
through which they ran, beating 
down the people with iron rods. 
Why I felt this desire so keenly, 
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(locking up, time), they ~ 


‘edly, 


TRAVE 


I don’t know. It had subsi 
in me, and become forgotten, 
now I am sure that sube 
sciously it persisted. If a psyie 
analyst had said Serbia, I mi) 
possibly have answered Most 
It stands just as Petko Me 
tells it—there is the round toy 
and the battlements over wh 
they used to throw the comit 
into the river; there is the peal 
bridge springing from tower’ 
tower—the Roman bridge, t 
call it in Mostar; there are | 
streets through which the fu 
tives fled into the barren m 
tains; there even are the ir 
mongers’ shops, with rods, be 
and straps of metal of which 
improvise weapons. Yet I 
a fool to go ‘to Mostar. | 7 
imaginative man must not go 
places of which he has dream 
We found Sarajevo unexpe 
it was delight. I 1 
imagined a Mostar, it was ¢ 
appointment. | Yovan’s toy 
had shrunk, the bridge, thot 
fine, was no dream bridge © 
bazaar was less interesting by 
half than that of Sarajevo. 1 
most wonderful thing was t 
part which had not been dand 
by the fancy, the bleak mount 
desert or rocks through which © 
fugitives had to escape. q 
Beyond a little nucleus of 
few acres which still exists, M 
tar is as dreary a town as | 
be im/agined))(igere . 
nouveau riche woman dressed 
rather vulgar but practical twe 
decorated at the throat with 
exquisite old jewel of inci 
metal. Mostar stretches © 
length along a fine rocky ton 
of a river, but fully a half o 
streets are of large modern ¢ 
mercial buildings, and the 
part of any interest whatev 
that small bazaar which clu 
about the bridge. Mostar | 
city of flats roofed with red til 
and under the strong sun it ha 
dusty appearance, not that app 
priate dustiness which cove 
Snanish villave with a nat 
bloom like that upon a plum, 
the dustiness which we disl 


upon a mantelpiece. 
LONDON BOOSTING 
ITS PARKS 


London now claims to have 1 
parks, public gardens and open spé 
than any other city in the world. ( 
visitor recently who had thought 
the English capital as a dingy towr 
smoke, back yards and streets, fo 
he could travel three miles thro 
four of the royal parks, only cross 
a street twice. Within seven miles 
the heart of London begins the ¥ 


tradition-haunted forests of Epp 


where kings and queens for a thous 
years have roamed and’ hunted, . 
where today it is possible to wan 
for a week amid majestic ancient o 
and beeches, 


—_——— 


: 


MEY, 1925 
) 


This sketch was made from 
an actual photograph 


CRASH like this while you are touring this 
summer, in country where you are a stranger 
and without friends, may put you in a serious pre- 
dicament. Go prepared. There will be friendly 
help available at the nearest telephone, if you have 
one of our automobile insurance policies. No 
matter where you are, our nearest agent will prove 
to be your friend in need. 


Hartford Accident 


and Indemnity Co. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity 

. Company and The Hartford Fire In- 

. surance Company write practically every 
form of insurance except life 


Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees The 
Included. Reasonable Rates Mediterranean 
; 62 Days, $600 to $1700. 
22nd Cruise, Jan. 30, 
ss “‘Transylvania,”’ 
17,000 tons. Spain, 
Tunis, Athens, Con- 
stantinople; 15 days 


round the 
World 

Jays, $1250 to $3000 
Cruise, Jan. 20, 
ward, ss“Laconia” 
)0 tons. Hilo, 25 
Japan and China, 
mal 18 days India, 


istine, Greece, - Palestine and Egypt, 
pe, ete. ‘ Italy, Riviera, etc. 
South Norway 
America Mediterranean 
ding Buenos Aires. 53 Days, $550 to $1300, 


ays, $550 to $1250. 
4, ss ‘‘Caledonia, "’ 


2nd Cruise, June 30, ss 
“Lancastria’’ 17,000 
0 tons. Windward ae % tons. Lisbon, Spain, 
ds, Santos, Rio de fax ‘ Tangier, Italy, Europe, 
iro, AmazonRiyer, -Originator of Around the Sweden, Norway, 
ana and Nassau. World Cruises. Estab. 30 Years Edinburgh, Berlin, ete. 


ptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunarders specially chartered, run like 
ite yachts, with limited membership. Stop overs in Europe. Send for Program. 


ANK C. CLARK Times Building New York 


YOUR MOTOR TOUR 


should include best roads, best hotels and scenic attractions. 
MacNair’s famous pocket Motor Guides select them for you— 


Scenic Motorways of New England, 8,000 miles 
Midland Motorway, New York to Chicago, 11,000 miles 
Metropolitan Motorways around New York, 7,500 miles. 


Fifty cents the volume, postpaid Catalog free 


MacNAIR MOTORWAYS 1459 Broadway, New York 
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Around the Word 


On board the famous Cunarder 


ay a 

NV “FRANCONIA” 

NOS : The Pre-eminent World Cruising Ship 
SS Ts Sailing Eastward from New York Jan. 14th 


The outstanding opportunity to see the world, following 
a route that has proved itself beyond dispute, and visiting 
each country under the most favorable climatic conditions. 


The wondrous panorama begins with MADEIRA, 
presents the FRENCH RIVIERA, NAPLES and 
ATHENS, then CAIRO, at the height of its social 
season; INDIA, CEYLON, SUMATRA and JAVA at 
their best; THE PHILIPPINES; CHINA—South and 
North—culminating with PEKING at its most attrac- 
tive season; JAPAN, when the cherry blossoms 
are in bloom; HONOLULU, and KILAUEA, 
PANAMA CANAL, etc. 


30,000 miles—131 days; Cunard cuisine and service; 
cruise-management such as only our organization’s unique 
experience and world-wide resources can supply. 


Fares are fully inclusive and cover all Shore Excursions 


A complimentary copy of our '‘ World Guide Book’’, which | 
describes and illustrates all points visited by this cruise, will 
be sent on request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


e2  N 


CAKAKAKAKAKAARABLAT 


With the of 


ACTION makes the picture, whether 
it be of the youngsters at play, the 
events of an outing, vacation trip, or of 
athletics and races. You get action. 
real life-action——in the motion pic- 
tures you take with the Victor Auto- 
matic Cine Camera, 


Surprisingly easy to use, in fact, sim- 
pler than the average hand camera, the 
Victor Automatic Cine Camera is always 


ready to take Motion Pictures at the 
touch of a button. 


Weighs five pounds, measures 3x6x8 
inches. Withstands any climate or 
weather. Universal focus F, 3.6 Anas- 
tigmat lens makes perfect exposures on 
dark days or in deep shadows. Moderate 
in cost. Uses Eastman Cine Kodak film, 
50 and 100 foot rolls. 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


VICTOR CINE SALES CORPORATION 
DAVENPORT, LOWA 


New York Sales Office: 
242 West 55th St. 
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Chicago Sales Office: 
38 So. Dearborn St, 


cheap at: 
—says Navy Man 


“T cannot see,” writes Mr. Harold G. Gould 
of Northome, Minn., “how such a glass can 
be sold for anything like the price you ask; $50 
would jbe cheap enough for such a fine instru- 
ment.” 


By actual test 
this long range 
Naval Officer 


type. binocular 
equals the best 
Germanl10- 
power instru- 
ments selling 
for over $100. 


This 10-Power 
Stereo-Prism 
BINOCULAR 


only $2 A 


Here is a French super-power instru- 
ment of real optical quality for the 
price of an ordinary 6 or 8 power glass. 
Embodies all latest binocular improve- 
ments. Large field of view, with won- 
derful illumination and_ definition. 
Central focusing with individual eye 
strength and width adjustments. Built 
sturdily to give years of satisfaction. 
Heat and moisture proof. Weighs but 
20 0z. Amazing value. Complete with 
case and straps, prepaid, for only $27. 


Order Direct from This Ad 


We will send you this fine instrument 
under our absolute money back guar- 
antee. Examine it without obligation. 
Wither the glass makes good with you 
or we return your deposit instantly. 
The next lot of these famous glasses 
will cost more. Just mail the coupon 
now, with remittance, before this big 
bargain offer is withdrawn. , 

Catalog of Over 


FRE 200 Glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
Telescopes for sport, observation, target shoot- 
ing, etc. Most complete line in this country. 
All our goods are BRAND NEW. No “sal- 
vaged”’ war glasses or “seconds.” 


Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO. Pert: 297 


Elmira, N. Y. 
De 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 157, Elmira, N.Y. 


You may send me the French 10-Power 
Stereo-Prism Binocular, as described.. I en- 
close remittance of $27.00, but you are to re- 
turn it promptly if IT decide to return the 
glass for any reason. 


O Check this square if you wish us to send 
our catalog only. 


From Illusion to Disillusion in Russia 


(Continued from page 26) 


people whose bloody heads have 
long been bowed under the iron 
flail of adversity and who now 
for ten long years have suf- 
fered the horrors of war, revo- 
lution, blockade, famine, plague 
and pestilence. The outside 
world, fully informed of this 
dark side of the Russian situa- 
tion, has never been able to com- 
prehend how the Soviet power 
could endure, and not only en- 
dure, but beat off all the armies 
sent against it by the great 
powers. The reason for this lack 
of understanding is that outsiders 
have rarely penetrated into the 
genius of that remarkable or- 
ganization which practically gov- 
erns Russia. The Communist 
party is not a party at all in the 
American sense of the word, but 
is much more in the nature of a 
vast secret order. 

An interesting phase of the 
party’s discipline is its periodical 
purgings, when thousands of 
members are dropped from the 


rolls. More than once in Russia, 
sincere ‘‘comrades” on losing 
their membership, have killed 
themselves. 


Joining this party, the comrade 
ceases to have any individual 
choice. He goes where he is 
sent. One month it may be his 
part to bury the dead on a battle- 
field. The next month he may 
be in an office working a type- 
writer, or adventuring on foreign 
service. Or, if he is trusted, he 
may be at the desperate and 
perilous work of espionage among 
invading troops: During the civil 
wars practically all Communists 
captured were killed; hundreds 
were tortured. ‘The Communist 
regiments were sent in where the 
fight was most desperate, to the 
battlefield, wherever the liné wa’ 
breaking, wherever courage was 
direly needed. They died by the 
tens of thousands. 
original Communists or Bolshe- 
viks of the 1917 Revolution are 
dead. 


The Country Without Trees 
(Continued from page 31) 


have come into being by the 
sheerest accident. When Ferdi- 
nand VII married for the second 
time a Spanish Consul, who had 
long served in France, suggested 
that in preparation for his bride 
the palace be refurbished and re- 
furnished with French furnish- 
ings and new figured wall paper. 
To this the king gave ear and 
forthwith the effects of the 
palace, paintings and furnishings, 
were carted away and a complete 
renovation effected. After a few 


years two art loving members of- 


the noblesse became concerned 
for the safety and condition of 
the priceless works of art which 
had been carelessly stored and 
suggested to the queen that a 
part of them at least he moved 
to the Prado, then recently built 
to be a natural history museum. 
To this the queen assented and 
contributed monthly a small sum 
of money for their maintenance. 
The exhibition met with such in- 
stant favor, particularly on the 
part of foreign art lovers, that 
the King, whose reign was 
marked by all too few achieve- 
ments of lasting importance, saw 
a chance of adding lustre to the 
crown and ordered the rest of the 
collection installed, donating from 
his purse a monthly sum sufficient 
to care for the display. Thus the 
public came into the possession 
of all the treasures in the royal 
household, save those in the Es- 
corial, that had been brought to- 
gether by the Spanish monarchs 


since the time of Charles Fifth. 

If the streets of present-day 
Madrid are orderly oné wonders 
whether it is due to the leisurely 
and peaceable character of the 
people or to the impressively clad 
constabulary that keeps the peace. 
The police of the city appear to 
take life with the same calm as 
the populace itself, but they are 
arrayed with such strict con- 
formity to military regulations 
that one hesitates to accost them 
and ask for information. What 
the distinction is between those 
who wear helmets and those who 
don caps with leather peaks is 
not cledr to the visitor, but in 
each instance their military uni- 
forms are supplemented by Sam 
Browne belts, clanking swords 
and revolvers displayed in busi- 
nesslike holsters. They are, in 
appearance at least, fitting cus- 
todians of the public safety in a 
capital city possessing the pomp 
of government and royalty. 

Life in Madrid after all is not 
essentially different from exis- 
tence in any other large city, in 
the externals at any rate. There 
is little of the primitive in cus- 
tom and environment that one 
finds in many of the older and 
smaller communities. The things 
most exotic perhaps are the mid- 
day suspension of business, the 
prevalence of the bull fight, as 
casually regarded there as is base- 
ball in America or football in 
England, and the general ae of 
the national lotteries. 
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THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL—D| 
WASHINGTON BLVD. ATMICHIGA 
A 


Nearly all the’ 


Room Comfor 


The luxury and comfort t 
characterize the public roo 
the Book-Cadillac extend % 
to each of the 1,200 guest roo! 


Every bedroom has priv. 
bath, circulating ice water, 
dividual bed lights and ligh 
mirrors. All have full outs 
exposure. 


Beds are without foot bal 
adding greatly to their att 
tiveness and comfort. 


Thoughtful, yet unobtrus 
service is everywhere appaf 
to guests of Book-Cadillac, 
reveals itself in many u 

pected courtesies, not often 
countered outside of priv: 
homes. A 


1200 Rooms with Batk 
A and up 
475 Rooms at 84 and 85 
Parlor Suites 
514, $16, $18 per day — 
Sample Rooms 
85 and $8 per day 
Three Main Restaurar 


Cafeteria Service in Coffee Sh 
on Ground Floor - 18 Shops a 
Broker’s Office in Building 


Special Luncheon Served Da 
in English Grill and Blue Ro 
$1.25 


Dinner De Luxe in Blue Rot 

and English Grill $2 (Excep: 
Sunday) 

Club Breakfast, 85c and $1.6 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
HOTEL COMPANY - DETR 
ROY CARRUTHERS, President 


asl 


Foreground of Essex & Sussex on the 
Ocean and Boardwalk 


The 


Afternoon Tea Dance at Essex & Sussex 


BOSEX GQ SUSSEX 


Spring Lake, New Jersey 


Directly on the Ocean 


A Resort Hotel of Distinctive Superiority 
Two Golf Courses 
Open from June 26th 


C. S. KROM 


Manager 


BOOKLET, FLOOR PLANS AND RATES ON 
APPLICATION 


THE ONLY 


| C VACATION CRUISE TO 
Offering 2 Days at Panama Canal 


AND THE COAST 
and 9 Shore Visits in 


Central America and Mexico 


ONE WAY — $335 ROUND, Ss ONE WAY 
STEAMER From your home RAIL 


pas, Be ate ke Option of returning by any 

Points, and back In direct rail route with stop- 

New York to Los Angelesand __ either direction. over privileges. Slight addi- 
San Francisco through the 

Panama Canal, with nine in- 


~ Including meals and tional cost returning via 
bed on steamer—first Apache Trail, Yellowstone, 


t . ae : class—and first class Grand Canyon, Yosemite, 
eresting visits en route in  jyailroad transporta- Portland, Seattle or Van- 
Central America and Mexico tion couver, etc. 


DAY for Day the Pacific Mail Cruise offers the most economical, most interesting 
route to the Coast. All outside rooms. Beds, not berths. Music. Swimming 
Tank. Steamers built especially for tropics. 


SAILINGS S. S. Colombia, July 1 
! FROM S. S. Venezuela, July 22 
NEW YORK S. S. Ecuador, August 19 
One day later from Norfolk 
if, Tickets and information from any 


Steamship Tourist, Railroad Agent 
or wrile for Booklet *‘S”’ 


PANAMA 
MAIL 
S.S. CO. 


10 Hanover Square, New York 
Tel. Bowling Green 4630 


An Ocean 
Trip for Your 


Vacation 


Special All Expense 
Summer Tours 


10 §¢ 
ays L4O 
ERE is the ideal summer 
trip! A cool sea voyage 
on a splendid ocean liner—spar- 
kling days in a gay and fascinat- 
ing foreign capital—ten days in 
all. All expenses included. On 
the steamer, deck games, danc- 
ing,impromptu social gatherings, 
reading, hours of dreamy ease in 
steamer chairs. In Havana, 
cooled by trade winds and 
ocean currents, every hour is 
beguiled with unusual sights 
and experiences. 


and 
up 


IN HAVANA 


The steamer is your hotel while 
you go ashore each day. Free 
motor tours—Havana night life 
—trips to historic places—plenty 
of time for shopping, sightseeing 
and sports. 


Those who desire can extend their 
tour to 17 days at a total cost of $200, 
which includes accommodations at 
hotel on shore. Write for booklet. 


Fixed sailings. Confer with local 
agent or call or address as below. 


MEXICO CITY 


ONE WAY 


$105 


and up, including mealsand berth ROUND TRIP 
on steamer and rail trips between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City. 


$185 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 


Foot of Wall St., New York 
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Phone John 4600 


WARD LINE 


SWITZERLAND 


The appeal of Switzerland is uni- 
versal and eternal. No other 
country in the world, so small in 
area, offers such contrasts of awe- 
inspiring grandeur and appealing 
loveliness. Most modern facili- 
ties for travel by rail, steamboat 
or motor. Splendid motor roads, 
pleasant pensions and fine hotels. 
A picturesque peasantry ever at- 
tractive and a natural hospitality 
most grateful to Americans. 


You must visit and know: 


GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, ever 
attractive for its beauty, wealth and 
intellect. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the 
Simplon line. Educational center. Ex- 
cursions in all directions. 


BERNE, the most charming diplomatic 
city of Europe, where Swiss life in town 
and country are vividly portrayed. 


The electric LOETSCHBERG RAIL- 
WAY will take you to the BERNESE 
OBERLAND with its lovely resorts 
of Thun, Kandersteg and Gstaad; and to 
the garden spot of 


INTERLAKEN: Here the JUNG- 
FRAU RAILWAY carries you to the 
top of the World. Nearby are MURREN 
and SCHYNIGE PLATTE and the 
lovely resorts of GRINDELWALD and 
WENGEN. 


MONTREUX - TERRITET - GLION - 
ROCHERS DE NAYE, beautiful as a 
dream, are reached by luxurious express 
trains with observation and dining cars. 


MARTIGNY - CHAMONIX are _ also 
served by an electric railway leading 
through a picturesque and romantic 
alpine district facing the Mt. Blanc 
range. 


LUGANO, in the Swiss Italian lake 


district, you will find a floral paradise, 
basking in perennial sunshine. 


THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, 
offer an endless choice of fascinating 
resorts. While in this region you will 
want to linger at: 


ST. MORITZ, world famous for its 


wonderful location ‘and sports advan- 
tages, Summer and Winter. 


ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, at 
the portal of the Alps, known as the 
Athens:on the Limmat. 

LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tourists, 
its loveliness proverbial, its variety of 
sports and amusements most interesting. 


Opportunities for perfect sport are end- 
less in variety. Golf everywhere. 


Write us for travel literature. 


Address 


Swiss Federal Railroads 
241 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


In Quest of the Lost Continent 
(Continued from page 35) 


“T would suggest that no city 
or civilized state of Atlantis 
existed at the period alluded to 
by Plato—9600 B. C. But I do 
believe that the comparatively 
rude colonists who reached Eu- 
rope at that date, and which were 
represented by the Azilian- 
Tardenoisians, were reinforced 
from the ancient island-continent 
whence they came, so that when 
at last the city of Atlantis did 
arise, the news of its foundation 
was spread far and wide through 
uncivilized Europe. There were 
certainly cities in Egypt in pre- 
dynastic times about 6000 B. C., 
and if we allow a thousand years 
for the spread of the Atlantean 
civilization to the Nile-land, no 
great stretching of the probabili- 
ties is required to date the found- 
ine of Atlantis at not later than 
7000 B. C. 

“This of course does not mean 
that there did not previously exist 
on the same site a large settle- 
ment of Azilian-Tardenoisian 
character by no means of a back- 
ward or barbarian character, so 
that the city of Atlantis may well 
have had a background of an- 
tiquity extending in the past for 
another two thousand years or 
more. 

“The memory of such a city 
as Atlantis may grow dim in the 
human mind, but that our race 


could quite lose all recollection of 
the earliest civic community in its 
history is to ask too much from 
common intelligence. The tale of 
its pyramids and palaces must for 
thousands of years have been 
handed down from generation to 
generation of the rude peoples of 
Europe until it became at last a 
glowing and golden legend, 
stimulating the imagination of 
thousands, and remaining as a 
deathless if unwritten Iliad. Troy 
vanished, and men in after ages 
thought it had never been, until 
the vision and enthusiasm of a 
Schliemann brought it to light 
once again. And let it be re- 
membered that the man who jus- 
tified his dreams of Troy to the 
confusion of a thousand scoffers 


entertained as firm a belief in the | 


existence of a submerged 
Atlantis. Did Britain sink be- 
neath* the waves, did London 
vanish in cataclysm, would not 
the recollection of such a world- 
throe persist for untold ages after 
the perishable records of the pres- 
ent day had long been unavailable 
to men? Who can doubt it? 
Who can question that the saga 
of London’s passing would give 
rise to as great a future contro- 
versy as that which still rages 
around the memory of Atlantis, 
that earliest metropolis of the 
world?” 


BOOK NOTES for the TRAVELER 


Sun Yat Sen and the Chinese Re- 
public. By Paul Linebarger; 371 
pp. illustrated. New York, The Cen- 
tury Co. $4.00. 

Of all countries, East and West, 
where politics is a nation-wide profes- 
sion, there is none where the pro- 


fessional politician has a happier field ' 


than China. With the precept of cen- 
turies before him, with immense re- 
wards awaiting success, and perils 
sufficient to make the game more than 
interesting, Chinese through all the 
ages have been attracted to the game 
of office seeking and revenue squeez- 
ing. But because China is so vast a 
country and ambition is inclined to be 
more personal than patriotic, the Mid- 
dle Kingdom has been the tramping 
ground of numerous factions and par- 
ties, none of which has ever been able 
to obtain nation-wide control of the 
land. - Since the Republic the opera- 
tions of the disgruntled have been 
more frequent and more open than 
ever, and the resultant complexity and 
constant civil strife have created a 
situation too involved even for old 
residents in China. 

To the West there is only one Chi- 
nese name universally known, that of 
Sun Yat Sen. Through his constant 
agitation for reform, first during the 
last dynasty of the old Empire, and 
later during the turbulent times of the 
new Republic, which was brought into 
existence largely through his own 
efforts, he has been regarded as the 
one idealist in China. But aside from 
this, little of the details of his activ- 


-by western life. 


ities have been known to the Occident, 
and almost nothing of his own life 
history. In giving this biography to 
the public, Judge Linebarger has per- 
formed a unique service for China and 
the world. 

“Sun Yat Sen and the Chinese Re- 
public” is based on the intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance of its author with 
Dr. Sun. Written by a friend, it 
gives a sympathetic picture of the 
great Chinese leader, perhaps at the 
time of his death one of the few 
great men of the world. It is more 
than a simple biography, tracing as it 
does the psychological development of 
Dr. Sun, his first contact in his native 
Choy Hung, with the injustices of an 
autocratic regime; his early emergence 
to meet the world of the West; and 
the thoughts and admiration inspired 
Considerable atten- 
tion is devoted to Dr. Sun’s early 
days at school in Honolulu and later 
in Hong Kong, \because these forma- 
tive years played a large part in the 
making of the idealist and sheltered 
the perilous organization of the early 
revolutionary movement. 

Sun Yat Sen was born with no sil- 
ver spoon. His early childhood, 
spent in an insignificant hamlet, was 
much like that of any other boy of his 
day. His remarkable success is the 
result of his personality alone, and his 
ability to grasp the advantages offered 
by his contact with the west. It is 
doubtful whether Dr. Sun would have 
attained the one great goal of his life, 
the establishing of the Chinese Re- 
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Why not take advantage of the — 
low prices of suits in London? — 
Custom Made Only 
Of the Choices Materials | 


DRESS SUITS 
Lined with Satin, from $85 
DINNER SUITS 
Lined with Satin, from $75 _ 
BUSINESS SUITS 
Lined with Silk, from $70 
Skeleton lined Silk, from $65 
Lined Alpaca, Silk sleeve 
linings, from $57.50 
SPORTS SUITS 
“‘4-piece.”’ from $70 


TERMS 
Cash, 10% Discount allowed 


L.G.WILKINSON 


TAILOR 
11 GEORGE ST , HANOVER SQUARE 
(Opposite S. George's Church) 
LONDON, W 1 


6th AROUND the WORLD CRU 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, by spe 
chartered new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia,’’ 20,000 
oil-burning, 128 days, $1250 to $3000, incl 
hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop-overs in Europ 
Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hug 
days Japan and China including Peking; B 2 
India, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, etc. 


22nd MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, JAN. 30, sp 
cially chartered brand-new Cunard-Anchor S. + 
“‘Transylvania,’’ 17,000 tons, oil-burning, 
days, $600 to $1700, including hotels, guide 
drives, fees. 15 days Palestine and Egypt; 
bon, Tunis, Spain, etc. 


600 to 700 passengers expected on each crui 


Originator of Around the World Cruises. L 
experienced cruise management. Est. 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Building NEW YOR 


Mailed for 4c in Stamps 
to Motorists 


EMPIRE TOURS 
1925 BOOKLET — 


Giving detailed maps and 
complete running directions of 
New York State’s principal highways 
Over 98% State Road 


EMPIRE TOURS ASS’N 
Edward H. Crandall, V. P., 
Park Chambers Hotel 


68 West 58th Street New York 


Going Abroad? 
You'll travel more pleasantly 


if you 
_ Travel with McBride Books 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe 
By E. C. and T. L. StepMan 


The recognized standard guide book for the Euro- 
pean traveler, especially valuable because of its con- 
venient size and the accessibility of the information 
it contains. Pocket size. Flexible cloth. With rumer- 
ous maps. ; $4.00 

Planning a Trip Abroad 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


All the information necessary for.a European tour 
—steamer, money, passports, baggage, tipping, what 
to see abroad, shopping, etc. $1.50 

Finding the Worth While in Europe 
By AtBert B. OsBoRNE 


This indispensable volume, a guide to what is 
really worth while, brings to the prospective voyager 
the experience of a discriminating and delightful 
traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 

Picture Towns of Europe 


By ALBERT B. OsBORNE 


A charming book, filled with intimate descriptions 
of cities which have retained the color of medieval 
times. Among the cities described are: Carcassonne, 
San Gimignano, Toledo, Ragusa, }:ildesheim, Bus- 
saco, and many others. Illustrated. $2.50 


As It Is In England 
By Arser? B. OSBORNE 


A book which portrays with unusual charm those 
places that give England her greatest individuality 
—the luxuriant countryside with its picturesque vil- 
lages, castles, cathedrals, abbeys and peaceful land- 
scapes. $2.50 

France From Sea to Sea 
By Artuur STANLEY Riccs 

A thoroughly accurate and informative guide—and 

delightful reading besides. Illustrated. $2.50 
Vistas in Sicily 
By ArTHur STANLEY Riccs 

A welcome travel book about Italy’s southern 

island of multiple charms. Illustrated. $2.50 
Riviera Towns 
By Herpert ADAMS GIBBONS 


A spirited and delightful guide to the winter play- 
ground of Europe. With 32 illustrations by Lester 
G. Hornby. of $4.50 

A Little Book of Brittany 
By Ropert MEpDILL 


Offers the traveler a personally conducted excur- 
sion into Brittany, painting a picture of the colorful 
towns, describing the customs of the people, and re- 
creating the unique charm of this ancient province. , 

Illustrated. $1.50 


Norwegian Towns and People 
By Rogpert MEDILL 


Describes the most interesting and typical cities 
of Norway, as well as the fjords and other natural 
beauties. Illustrated. $1.50 

Sweden and Its People 
By Ropert MEDILL 


A complete, informative and thoroughly readable 


description of the most interesting aspects of Sweden 
and its people. Illustrated. $1.50 
Finland and Its People 
By Rosert MEDILL 
| The new republic of the North intimately described 


by an experienced traveler and writer. 
; Illustrated. $1.50 


The 7-Day Guides 


London in 7 Days 
Paris in 7 Days 
Rome in 7 Days 

By Artaur Mitton 
Convenient guides by a man 
who knows his’ way around 
and knows the best way. Pro- 
grams for each day that are 
triumphs of selection. A new 
kind of guide “for people in 
a hurry.” 
Pocket size. Each, $1.50 


Regarding the 
French 
By Moma Crarkre 


Fascinating and penetrating 
sketches—a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of the things every vis- 
itor in France should know. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


The Bretons at 
Home 
By Frances M. Gostimnc 


An intimate and detailed 
story of one of the most pic- 
turesque places in all Europe. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


The Land of 
Pardons 
By ANATOLE LE Braz 


A new edition of a French 
classic work on Brittany and 
her people. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


The Lure of the 
Riviera 
By Frances M. Gostiinc © 


Not so much a guide book 
as an adventure in enjoyment. 
Nice, Tourettes, Monte Carlo, 
La Turbie, Mentone, Grasse, 
Castellane and Cannes are 
described with charm and al- 
luring vividness. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 


The Lure of 
French Chateaux 
By Frances M. Gostiinc 


Here are told the stories 
of such historic chateaux as 
those of Saint-Germain, St. 
Cloud, Malmaison, Versailles, 
Fontainebleau, Avignon, Car- 
cassonne, and many others. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 


Dining in Paris 
By SoMERVILLE STORY 


An absolute necessity if you 
wish to dine intelligently, 
amusingly and satisfactorily 
in Paris. $1.50 


The Little Guides 
By Various WRITERS 


Detailed guides to various 
sections of England and the 
Continent. Each book dis- 
cusses exhaustively a section 
which would receive only a 
chapter or two in the average 
guide book. The following 
titles are now ready: 
ENGLISH LAKES 
DEVON 
CORNWALL 
NorMANDY 
RoME 
SIcILy 

Each, illustrated and with maps 

$2.50 net 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
In ordering by mail add 6% for postage 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
7 West 16th Street 


Publishers 


New York 
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South America — 


HAVANA 
PANAMA 
PERU 
CHILE 


Havana—Cristobal—Balboa—Callao—Molendo—Arica 
Iquique — Antofagasta — Valparaiso — San Antonio 


Every day is a ‘‘gala day’’ en route to South America 
“the better way.’’ First you visit old Havana, then 
on through the Panama Canal to a wealth of new and 
fascinating experiences on the 5,000 mile voyage from 
New York to Valparaiso. The ancient ruins of the 
Incas, the greatest rivers, the highest waterfalls, the 
loftiest mountains are only a few of the wonders to 
be seen in this land of adventure and romance. 


Next Sailings : 
EBRO, July 16 ESSEQUIBO, August 13 


The finest ships in the West Coast Service—equipped with 
every modern comfort and convenience. 


Round South America Tours $585 and up 


For full information, rates, reservations, etc., apply 


PACIFIC LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 


Sanderson & Son, Inc., Agents, 26 Broadway, New_York 
or any Local S. S. Agent 
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Fine Mahogany Furniture, beloved of our 
Ancestors, and popular as ever to-day. We 
illustrate Reproductions of 18th Century designs 
made in our London workshops. 

Original old pieces are in Stock in great 
variety. We specialise in Genuine Antiques for 
export to the U.S.A. 
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GILL& REIGATE” 


Furnishers and Decorators to H.M. the Aing’ 


73 to 77. OXFORD ST.. and 7,SOHO SQ.,.LONDON.W.1. 
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far dest and 


FASTEST 
SHIPS TQ. 


ONE WAY WATER 


A15-day cruise through 
two oceans.on a magni: 
ficent liner 


ONE WAY RAIL 


Your choice of rail routes 
across the continent 


Reduced round tuip Summer 
rates. “See America” this vaca- 
tion. Call at Havana, a bit of old 
Europe in the New World, in- 
spect the Panama Canal, cruise 
15 happy, restful days on two 
oceans and cross the Continent 
by train with opportunity for 
stop-overs at points of interest. 


$33 & Round Trip 


1st Class 


from your home town (on main 
line points) and back, in 
either direction. 
2nd Cabin $2.4§ 3rd Cabin $190 
Intermediate $220 
Includes passage, meals and berth 
on largest and fastest steamers in 
Coast to Coast service, either 
Eastbound or Westbound and 
ticket across Continent, in either 
direction, over choice of routes. 


Water Route: New York, Ha- 
vana, Panama Canal, Balboa, 
San Diego (Westbound), Los 
Angeles, San Francisco. 


Round Trip by Water 
First Class $425 , 
Correspondingly lower rates in , 


2nd Cabin, Intermediate 
and 3rd Cabin. 


Gne Way by Water 


1st Class$2§50 2nd Cabin $250 
Intermediate $125 
3rd Cabin $100 


Apply to Company Offices at 
No.1 Broadway, New York; 460 
Market St., San Francisco; our 
offices elsewhere, or authorized 
S.S., tourist and R. R. agents. 


PANAMA | 
Paciric LINE 


EuruANATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


BOOK NOTES for a 


TRAVELER 


(Continued from page 46) 


public, had it not been for the ideas 
of America and England that took 
root and grew-in Sun’s reflective 
mind. His life was one of unremit- 
ting struggle and adventure, as polit- 
ical refugee in Japan and in England, 
as captive in the Chinese legation at 
London, as participant. in battles with 
the ‘“Dare-to-dies,” an organization of 
his own making. Spending much of 
his time in hiding, laying his plans in 
secret, working always for the people’s 
welfare, “Sun the Silent,’ to quote 
Judge Linebarger, was “the greatest 
fraternity organizer the world has 
ever known.” Dr. Sun built a secret 
fraternal organization with ramifica- 
tions that extended, and still extend 
into every civilized country of the 
world. In this was his greatest 
strength, for it was from his friends 
overseas that he received the funds 
necessary to operate. Repeatedly faced 
by adversity, he was never daunted. 


There is a saying, attributed to the 
Chinese, that one picture is worth a 
thousand words. This book is un- 
usually well illustrated with intimate 
photographs of Dr. Sun’s family life 
and his principal associates, but the 
photograph on page 145 is more elo- 
quent than any number of words. 
After seeing it, one needs no further: 
explanation “of Sun Yat Sen’s hold on 
his followers. If any further descrip- 
tion were appropriate, it would be the 
following quotation from Judge Line- 
barger’s book. The scene described is 
the corridor and street before a build- 
ing where Sun Yat Sen was to talk. 
An immense crowd covered all avail- 
able space within hearing distance, and 
even clung to the walls and furniture 
to get a glimpse of their hero, who 
had just made his appearance. 


“There was a thunder of applause, 
and he stood silent for a long time, 
just as he always stood when I came 
and went at his home. He took a step 
forward, and the thunder of applause 
broke out anew in wild huzzas and 
terrific roars of welcome. He waited 
and then raised his hand. ‘The surging 
crowd about was still and motionless 
when that hand was raised. The tick 
of the clock was now distinctly heard. 
I could hear the man next to me 
breathing. Sun still remained silent, 
with his hand raised. motionless as a 
statue. Then he spoke. 

“T hardly knew the voice. It had a 
new tone in it, sudden and slashing, 
higher pitched and with an electric 


emotion that held me _ spellbound. 
Charged with sincerity and truth, 
every word quick, rapid, accurate, 


acute, came like a bullet from a ma- 
chine gun—tap-tap-tap—a clear, musi- 
cal rhythm that thrilled and. fasci- 
nated; now fast, now abating; now 
low, now high; but ever with a steady 


flow of language, until the voice sank 


suddenly with a clear, final phrasing, 
and he again stood silent with the 
echo of his voice still slashed its broad, 
clear argument into the minds of his 
hearers.” 


Tibetan Folk Tales. by A. L. 
Shelton. 193 pp. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $2.00 net. 


.This book contains forty-eight 
short folk tales which will form a de- 
lightful addition to any library of 
books for children, and has undoubted 
interest for anyone concerned with the 
folklore of distant countries. 


The author, Dr. Shelton, was re- 
cently killed by Tibetan bandits before 
the book appeared. As explained by 
Mrs. Shelton in the preface, the tales 
consist of a number of unwritten 
stories which pass from generation to 
generation in Tibet by word of mouth. 
‘Approximately half are fables of the 
animal kingdom carrying a moral. 


The remainder are tales of magic, vir- 
tue rewarded, and so forth. One of 
the stories in particular bears a 
marked simularity to our own fable’ 
of the tortoise and the hare, the tor- 
toise in this case being a frog. 

A number of the tales throw light 
on the racial traits of the Tibetans. 
Their aversion to bathing appears in 
the story of the man who, by dint of 
frequent washing so lightened the 
complexion of his face that he was 
readily mistaken for a god. To any- 
one familiar with the habits of the 
Tibetans in regard to personal clean- 


. liness, this will by no means appear 


incredible. In another story the sys- 
tem of polyandry, an established fea- 
ture of life in Tibet, results in the un- 
fortunate heroine, the object of six 
claimants, being suddenly cut by them 
into as many parts. In many of the 
other stories also polyandry is taken 
as a matter of course. 


These entanglements, however, leave | 


the book no less a source of delight 
for children. There-are a dozen illus- 
trations to please the youthful reader, 
and the music of three interesting folk 
songs is given at the end of the book. 


Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Studio (by P’u Sung-ling) Translated 
by Herbert A. Giles; 2nd Edition: 
488 pp. New York: Boni and Live- 
right. $3.00. 


Synbad the Sailor, in all his jour-| 


neyings, had no more marvelous ex- 
periences than those revealed in this 
new and delightfully bound edition of 
Professor Giles’ Strange Stories. 
These consist of translations of one 
hundred and sixty-four tales of the 
supernatural, many of them so-called 
“fox stories,’ taken from the collec- 
tion of Liao Chai Shih I (Strange 
Records from the Liao Library), by 
P’u Sung-ling and dating back to the 
middle of the Seventeenth ceutury 
when that famous scholar lived and 
wrote. 

The tales, as their Chinese name 
implies, are stories of the supernatural 
widely believed in by the Chinese of 
that day and to a large extent even 
now. According to the Buddhist teach- 
ings in China, there is existant in this 
world a definitely fixed amount of life, 
which amount can vary in form, but 
in its total neither increase nor dimin- 
ish,—the indestructibility of life. The 
form that life may take, according to 
this teaching, is unfixed. Now every 
person alive, and every animal, and 
every spirit, "owes its existance in its 
present condition to its behavior and 
actions in a previous life; and every- 
ene, by his actions in the present, is 
determining the form he will take in 
his next reincarnation, whether as 
man, brute beast, or devil. 


Among the various powers possessed 
by certain disembodied spirits of the 
nether world is that of assuming at 
will the form of fox or of man. 
Rather, such beings are known as 
foxes, and their power is that of 
entering the bodies of human beings 
at will. Naturally it is the object of 
everyone to avoid being so possessed, 
for the results are almost sure to be 
evil. A great many of the Strange 
Stories are devoted to the experiences 
of humans with foxes, and with the 
supernatural in general. As stated by 
P’u Sung-ling in his own preface to 
the collection, “I get people to commit 
what they tell me to writing and sub- 
sequently I dress it up in the form of 
a story.” Therefore he can, in a way. 
personally vouch for the veracity of 
the tales he relates, and in several 
cases the adventures as related, mir- 
aculous though they may seem, were 
actually witnessed by P’u himself. - 


M. B. 
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An indispensable book 
the dog lover — 


DR. LITTLE’ 


By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D. ? 


, The latest, most comprehe: 
_Sive and authoritative 

* on the care of the dog 
health and disease. 


Partial contents: History of the 
Bench Secrets; Care of the Dog; A 
plete Dietary for Dogs; Dietary 
eases; First Aid; Training; Disten 
Poisons; Canine Parasites; Growths 
Tumors; Mange; Infectious Dise 
When the Respiratory Tract G 
Wrong; Afflictions of the Aged 
Stomach and Intestinal Disorders; 
vention of Disease; Breeding; C: 
Mother and Puppies; Cemeter: 
Dogs; Do’s and Don’ts for Dog O 


8vo. 346 pages. 35 illustrati 
Bibliography and Index. $4. 
Postpaid $4.20. 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 

Publishers ¥ ; 
7 West 16th Street, New York _ 


"GYDNEY SHORT LINE” 


5 }4 days to Honolulu, 19 days to Sydne: 
favorite U. S. Mail and Express Steamers, 8 
SONOMA, VENTURA. 10,000 tons disp. 
Lloyds 100 Al. Sailings’ from San F 4 
Feb. 10, Mar. 3, 24. Apr. 14, and every 21 

HONOLULU and return, Ist class, $220: SY 
and return, Ist class, $565; ROUND THE 
1st class, $1200. Book Now. 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
2 Pine St.,San Francisco. Send for picture Fol 


Maps for the 
Traveler 


Prepared under the direction of expert 
raphers and printed from plates made to 
form exactly with present-day condiiioaa 


The New Europe Pa 


A large scale folding map showing the 
political divisions and containing a 
distances between the principal European 
Many steamship routes are marked. 


_ Printed in three colors. Size 25% by 
inches. Heavy paper cover. Price 4 


The Visitor’s Paris 


A folding street map of Paris sho 
important buildings, subway routes, ete 
containing a list of places of interest and 
on transportation. Printed in three 
Size 15 by 20 inches. Price 


' The Visitor’s London 
Prie 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMP. 
Seven West Sixteenth Street New Y¥ 
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Travelers’ Guides 
The Little Guides 


By Various Writ 

Detailed guides to various sections of En 
and the Continent. Each book dise 

haustively a section which would receive 

chapter or two in the average guide book. 
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